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For the Companion. 


WHAT WE DID. 


We three made an agreement, Conrad Hilsman, | 
Mark Lawrence, and I—Ned Proctor—that we’d 
turn over a new leaf, sure, beginning from last New | 
Year’s day. The fact is, that it was time for us | 
to mend our ways. The President, Dr. Howard, | 
had given us warning that we were carrying our 
pranks too far, and that if we didn’t reform, we 
should have a chance to reform at home. We 
knew well what kind of a welcome we’d have at 
home in that case; so Hilsman proposed that we 
should be good, ‘‘for a change.” 

“Now won’t it be fun,”’ I said, “to see the fel- 
lows stare when we go in for propriety? Why, 
they’ll think it is only another prank to make ’em 
laugh.” 

“Tt don’t matter what they think,” 
Hilsman said, impatiently ; “but I’m 
in dead earnest, whether you fellows 
are or not. I can’t afford to be ex- 
pelled, and I’m going to reform seri- 
ously. When I saw the bills the 
poor old pater had to foot last month, 
I had some queer thoughts, I can tell 
you.” 

“Well, take care of em, my boy,” 
drawled Mark. ‘You don’t often 
have thoughts. Now I’m going in 
for reform because it’s tiresome to be 
forever in suspense, not knowing what 
moment I’ll be found out, or who'll 
play traitor and tell on me. It de- 
stroys all my peace and comfort. Do 
you know, I really believe I was cut 
out for some useful purpose, but you 
fellows have spoiled me.’ 

We laughed, for Mark Lawrence 
was at the head of every escapade we 
ever got into. He was a handsome, 
daring fellow, who, I really believe, 
never knew what fear was. The more 
foolhardy the prank might be, the 
more determined he was to carry it 
out, and for the life of me I couldn't 
imagine how he, of all of us, was 
going to reform his habits. It would 
be going against nature. 

“Now look here, boys,” says Hils- 
man, ‘“there’s trouble ahead of us, 
for the fellows are going to be against 
us, and pretend they don’t believe we 
are in earnest.” 

‘““We’'ll take it like philosophers,” 
Mark said, with his little scornful 
smile. ‘We can stand together, a 
little band of good men, against the 
wicked world.” 

We did have trouble. Charlie Gaston and 
Harry Pender and some others sneered and scoffed 
at us, and we were called ‘hypocrites,’ “‘cow- 
ards,”’ and “snakes,” an other unpleasant names. 
Not to our faces, you know, but there’s always a 
lot of contemptible fetchers and carriers of tales in 
a big school, so we knew all that was said of us, 
and more, too, probably. Once Hilsman got beside 
himself at an insult, and pummelled Gaston till 
he was black and blue. 

“IT just had to do it!” he said to us, his eyes 
blazing and his face as red as fire. “The great 
lubber was getting so insolent! I wanted him to 
know that reform hasn’t made my arm any 
weaker. Now, Mark, you needn’t shake your 
head, for I know you enjoyed it as an exhibition 








of muscle, and I don’t believe you are sorry he | 


got punished.” 
“The old Adam!” says Mark, with a laugh. 


“But don’t you know, now you’ve started in this | 


way, you'll have to keep it up, and this isn’t your 
last quarrel, I can tell you. You’ve put a big 
blot on your new leaf, and really, the provocation 
wasn't worth it.” 

Whether Gaston was worth it or not, from that 
day Mark made his life a misery to him. He 
was a big, stupid fellow, full of mean little ways, 
and none too brave, but very fond of practical 
jokes; and the way Mark held him up to ridicule, 
and laughed at him, and twisted and turned every- 
thing he said or did into something idiotic, would 
have made a better fellow than he was resentful. 
He knew Mark could handle two like him, so he 
was quiet; but I’ve seen him press his lips and 
turn white as a sheet, while the fun was going on 
at his expense. 

But, upon the whole, we got on pretty well, and 
Moundville Academy became quieter now that 





| second thought had sobered us down. Dr. Howard 


said he had never had an easier time, for the farm- 
ers and tradespeople had stopped bringing in 
complaints. Altogether, the old doctor had a 
good long rest, and our Latin professor began to 
commend the school. 

One morning Monsieur Lebeau, our French pro- 
fessor, a funny old subject, who used to be our 
constant butt before the new leaf was turned over, 
came into the class in a dreadful humor. We 
all caught it from him. Our verbs were wrong, 
our accent was detestable; we were détes, anes, 
and everything vile in the French vocabulary. 

At last he awakened the old spirit by pitching 
the book full into Mark’s face, because he spelled 
engouement without the middle ‘‘e.” 

The book hit Mark on the left cheek, and he 
jumped up so suddenly, and turned so white, all 
but the red mark the book had made on his face, 





dently alarmed, for he began to shrink up in his 
chair. You could have heard a pin drop. 

But all of a sudden Mark seemed to change his 
mind, and taking up the book, he handed it to 
monsieur, with a bow and a scornful look and a 
smile. 

Old Lebeau was pretty nervous during the rest 
of the lesson. 
to stand close to his chair to be heard, and he kept 
eying Mark as if he thought the boy was going to 
attack him on the sly. 

But Mark stood there, as grave as a judge. 

Monsieur was evidently glad when the hour was 





up. He fairly jumped from his seat, but as he | 


hurried away, we saw a large square piece of 
paper pinned to his back. 

On it was a perfect drawing of himself, with his 
| great stomach and short legs and long nose, and 
|his queer-shaped bald head. Underneath was 
written : 

“Oh, vieux Lebeau, 
Le cochon gros.” 


It wasn’t very good French, but the drawing 
was so much like the old professor that we had 
laughed over it last term, when it had been made, 
and now the old thing, which we had forgotten, 
made us laugh again. The class first began to 
snicker; but we couldn’t keep the laugh in, and 
at last we fairly roared. 

Monsieur turned on the threshold. 

“Vat for you make de noise, young gentle- 
mans ?” he asked, angrily. ‘You haf no respect 
for me. I vill complain to de President.” 

“It’s your back, monsieur!” called out one of 
the boys. ‘‘There’s a funny picture pinned on it.” 

He tore off his coat, for of course he couldn’t 
see behind him, and then he fell into a ridiculous 
rage. 





“T know who draw dis caricature!” he called 
out, glaring at Mark, who looked grave and 


troubled. “I vill no longer put up wid dese in- 
sults. I go to Dr. Howard.” 


“He thinks I pinned the thing to him,” Mark 
said to us, as he left the room, “but I give you 
my word I know nothing about it. I did make 
the caricature last term, as you all know, but it 
was lost or stolen out of my desk, and I forgot all 
about it. The one who pinned it on Lebeau’s 
back is the fellow who stole it from me.” 

He looked searchingly at Gaston. 

“But who did do it?’ Gaston asked, looking 


very uncomfortable, I thought; and then every 
one had something to say on the subject, and 
each and all denied having had any act or part in 
the matter. 

We didn’t have time to speculate long, before 
we were called up before Dr. Howard. He ques- 





that we were all excited. The professor was evi- | tioned and cross-questioned, but nobody knew 


anything until he got to Gaston. 
| 
| 
| manner as to make him liable to suspicion 
asked. 


> 


| I saw Mark Lawrence lay his hand on the 


| back of monsieur’s chair,” he said, in a low voice 


| I am sorry to say that Mons. Lebeau also 
He was nearly deaf, and we had | asserts positively that Mr. Lawrence is the culprit, 
and insists upon leaving here if he is not dis- 
That, however, would have little weight 
with me, if Mr. Lawrence could only prove his 


missed. 
innocence.” 
Mark stood up, very pale, but resolute. 


offered to Mons. Lebeau to-day. 


concluded it was lost. 
stolen, and I think with a malicious intention.” 


charge. Still there is a doubt, and if you wil 
apologize to Mons. Lebean”— 


said, in his proud way, and that ended the matter 


erable, for we knew what was going to happen. 


for a few minutes not a word was spoken. 
“It’s pretty hard to part with you two fellows,’ 
he said, at last. 





throat. 


“Did you see any of the class act in such a 
was 


“Dr. Howard,” he said, “I give you my word 
of honor I did not have any hand in the insult 
I do not deny 
having drawn the caricature, but I did it nearly a 
year ago, and when I missed it out of my desk 
Now I understand it was 


“But you drew it, Mr. Lawrence,” the President 
said, fidgetting on his seat, ‘‘and that is certainly 
very much against your innocence of the present 

“T have no apologies to make, sir,’’ Lawrence 

After we were dismissed, he remained with the 
doctor for half an hour, and then came to us 


where we were sitting on the lawn, silent and mis- 


He threw himself on the grass beside us, and 


“O Mark, do you really have to go?” Hilsman 
cried, but I couldn’t speak for a choking in my 


| ‘Yes, or apologize to old Lebeau for what I cer- 
tainly did not do. Dr. Howard has got it into 
his head that I’m guilty. Brings up all last year's 
follies to back him in his opinion, and says if I 
was guilty of drawing the caricature, I’m the 
most likely person to have pinned it to Lebeau. 
Won't listen to the thing having been stolen. He’s 
a pig-headed old fellow, anyway, and all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men can’t change him. 
He don’t allow anything for my record this term, 
so you see,” with a little laugh, “I needn’t have 
turned over a new leaf.” 

“*Tt’s that contemptible Gaston !’’ Hilsman cried, 
angrily. ‘He hates you, and he says you touched 
the chair, when I don’t suppose you were any 
nearer to it than the rest of the class. I'll let him 
know what we think of him before another day is 
over.” 

“J shall settle with him before I leave here,” 
Mark said, but his eyes 
flashed fire. ‘‘I could swear he stole 
the drawing and fastened it to Lebeau. 
He might not have used it but for the 
bad terms we are on, but I watched 
him, and he’s guilty. Well, he’s done 
me all the harm he could have wished, 
for to be expelled for such a thing is 
a disgrace, after all. 
know where he is ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “I him 
drive off in a buggy with Dick Clay, 
the livery-stable man from D—. 
They were trying the big bay horse 
that Gaston talked of buying for his 
father. Guess it’s just an excuse to 
keep out of the way.” 

“Useless to try that game,” 





coolly, 


Do any of you 


saw 


says 
Mark. “Come, let us take a walk for 
the last time.” . 

We did not choose the public high- 
way, but an old deserted road which 
branched from it, and where we knew 
we would not be interrupted. There 
was on it a steep hill washed by the 
rains into almost a precipice, its bot- 
tom filled with the trunks of trees 
washed there by the floodings 
Laurel Creek, which lay a few yards 
to the left. 

We sat down on a fallen tree near 
the brow of the hill, and talked of 
different things. We didn’t say we'd 
be friends forever,—boys don’t gener- 
ally talk that way,—but I think we 
three knew we’d die for each other if 
it was necessary. 

All at once Hilsman jumped up. 

| ‘Don’t you hear a horse tearing down 

this road ?” he cried. ‘It’s a runaway, 

for I hear the rattle of some@ vehicle. ‘The horse 
has bolted from the highway.” 

For a few seconds we stood breathless, and 
watching. Then the runaway team came in sight, 
a buggy with two men in it and a big bay horse 
that seemed mad with fright, for it fairly flew 
. | down the road. 

We heard a hoarse voice cry, ‘“There’s Laurel 
Hill!” and then one of the men leaped out of the 
buggy, but the other, paralyzed by terror, sat 
still. 

“Tt’s Gaston!” said Hilsman; and then all I 
remember was seeing Mark leap forward, and 
catching the loose rein, hang on to the horse, and 
swerve him from the brow of the hill. The horse 
plunged and reared, when the forward wheels and 
shaft broke away from the buggy and he dashed 
into the woods, leaving the overturned buggy in 
the road. Hilsman and I saw Gaston raise himself 
up, but we didn’t cast a thought on him. We ran 
to Mark, who lay without motion, but conscious. 

“I’m badly hurt,” he said. ‘You fellows must 
carry me to the college as easy as you can.” 

We lifted him up. His eyes were shut and he 
groaned as if in great pain. We did not stop to 
look at Gaston, who had come up. 

“Ts he dead ?” he asked, in a frightened voice. 

“Tf he is, he was killed trying to save you!’ 
thundered Hilsman. ‘‘You’d better go and see 
about your comrade lying there in the road. He 
hasn’t moved since he jumped out of the buggy.” 

We got Mark to the college, and when the doc- 
tor came to him he said his spine was injured and 
he couldn’t live twenty-four hours. 

When Gaston heard it, he was so nervous from 
his fright, he began to howl, and confessed he had 
pinned the picture on Lebeau’s back, and wanted 
to go on his knees to Mark and ask his forgive- 
ness. But we didn’t listen to anything he said. 


of 
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Mark did not seem to suffer much, and tried t« 


comfort his poor mother, who came soon and was 
nearly broken-hearted. Hilsman and I did not 


leave him a minute. 


“It seems so hard,” Hilsman said, “that all this 
He was 


is for that cowardly sneak Gaston.” 
speaking to me, but Mark heard him. 

“T didn’t stop to think who it was in danger,’ 
Mark said, faintly. ‘It was an instinct. 
he confessed. I did intend whipping him,” with a 
little faint smile, “but you see, in spite of myself, 
I did turn over a new leaf, and gave good for 
evil.” 

He died a few minutes afterwards. 

Then a change came over the school. 


and its relations with new eyes now, and to speak 


of the old follies in a regretful tone, that became 


low and sorrowful when it touched any of the 
associations of the tragedy. 


+r 
STRENGTH FOR TO-DAY. 


Strength for to-day is all that we need, 
For there never will be a to-morrow; 

For to-morrow will prove but another to-day, 
With its measures of joy and sorrow, 


+e 


For the Companion. 


HOW THEY CURED HIM. 


The low, brown fields went flying past the car- 
windows, and Kate, leaning back in her chair, 
watched them dreamily, Her mind, like a shuttle- 
cock, tossed between her expected meeting with her 
cousins, and keen observation of a girl of about sev- 
enteen, who looked at her from the surface of the 
window glass. Occasionally she addressed an inaud- 
ible remark to this young person. 

“Yes, Theodore and Katharine will meet me. How 
handsome they both are! You, I suppose,” she con- 
temptuously remarked, “ You think you look a little 
like Katharine, but you do not. Your hair is pale 
brown, your eyes are nothing remarkable. To be 
sure, your nose is straight, and your teeth are good, 
very good—but you needn’t smile. 
have a cold-sore. 


You are going to 


“Your hands and feet are pretty, and your figure— 
well, better than the average, and, in a simple Dul- 


wich way, you are not badly dressed. [can concede 


all this without vanity, beeause your complexion is | 


detestable! 
“There, I have looked at myself in that mirror long 
enough.” 


It cancels all your good qualities. 


Wheeling her chair abeut, she encountered the 
train-boy. 

“Papers, miss? Magazines?” he said. 

“No;” but in the act of returning him a magazine 
that he had left in her chair, Kate’s eye was caught 
by the heading,— 

“FoR THE ILL-FAVORED ONES. 
FouRTH PAPER. 
THE COMPLEXION.” 

“How startlingly opportune!” 

I will take this,” 


she breathed. “Yes, 


she said aloud. ‘And now,” whirl. 


ing herself back again, and addressing her former | 


friend, ‘we'll see what we can do for ourselves. 
At the end of twenty minutes she had culled much 
useful, but alas! not novel information. 
“More exercise. Little candy. 
pickles.” 


Less pastry. No 

She put the pamphlet aside. She would hear all 
that again to-morrow, as she had heard it hundreds of 
times before from old Dr. Junkins, when he called on 
her invalid aunt. Still, having bought the magazine, 
she might as well read it to the end. Here, at the 
close, was at last something promising : 

“Procure one ounce of fine tar and a small vial of 
almond oil. Both nay be found at any reliable drug- 
gist’s. Upon retiring, thoroughly ot! the skin, and 
then apply a smooth coating of tar. In the morning 
the roughest skin will be found as smooth and soft as 
any baby's. This is a famous receipt of Ninon’s.” 

Kate was thoroughly conscious of the defects, slight 
as they really were, of her complexion. What if here 
should be the long-sought-for panacea! 
unique, certainly. 
phiet away. 


It was 
She carefully folded the pam- 


Soon the horse-cars and the street-lamps, dim in 
the evening mists, heralded the approaching city. 
After a time the train stopped, and Kate was soon 
hurried off to the carriage by her tall cousins, who 
had been waiting for her on the platform. 

“Kate, how well you are!” 

“Katharine, how pretty you look!” 
were driving homewards, 

“Nonsense!” said Katharine. “Mamma says that 
I am ‘gone off;’ my complexion is ruined. There 
will be little enough of that now!” she added, rue 
fully. “O Kate, I have such bad news for you!” 

“You don’t mean that Aunt Marion is worse?” 

“No, she is the same as ever, poor dear!—always 


The two girls 


funny and cheerful, when she cannot stir from her | 


lounge. It is papa that is the bad news.” 


“Is he ill again? Mamma would never have let 
me come if she had known. You wrote that he was 
quite well, and staying in the house only as a precau 
tionary measure.” 

“Yes,” said Katharine, drily; “you will find him 
rather more of a precautionary measure than is 
pleasant.” 

“Katharine! Your own father!” 

“You know nothing about it, Kate. He has been 
unendurable for weeks. As long as he was ill, we 
were of course very sorry for him. But now he’s 
well. Dr. Junkins told mamma so. Of course I love 
my father, but what temper can you expect of a man 
who, for six weeks, sits in the house in one spot, 
never allowing a smile to creep over his face!” 

Kate opened her mouth as if to remonstrate, but 
her cousin continued: “Wait till you hear what hap- 
pened last night. Theo and I were planning a little 


party for you, of not more than twenty people, when 
papa, who always has encouraged us in such things, 
said, in a gloomy tone, that we seemed to forget that 
We were too old, of course, to be com- 
pelled to observe this Holy Season, he added, but in | 


it was Lent. 


One of 
you fellows tell him I forgive him, since you say 


a ee ee: 
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»| his house, at least, we should not indulge in dissipa- 
tions so unfitting and unseemly.” 

“I thought it was lumbago,” said Kate, in distressed 
tones, “or something of the kind. I never knew that 
lumbago was—mental.” 

“It seems to me that this is spiritual,” said Katha- 
rine, crossly. “But here we are. Run right upstairs 
to mamma.” 
| The first greetings over, Kate had settled down 
| into a comfortable chair near her aunt’s couch, when 
a hollow groan reverberated through the house. 


“Oh, what is that?” she cried, startled. 


“You must go down and see your uncle,” answered 
her aunt, looking amused at her terror. 


“Now?” asked Kate, in consternation. 


The 
boys, more earnest in purpose, seemed to see life 


Another dreadful groan rang up from below. Kate 
stood in an agony of indecision. 

“Fee, fi, fo, fum!” laughed Katharine. 

“Serve her with a mayonnaise,” said her aunt. 
“She is still crisp, and fresh from the country this 
afternoon.” 

“Why don’t some one go to help him?” cried Kate. 

“Indeed, dear, he is not ill,” said her aunt. “Any 
little thing may dissipate this gloomy mood. Go 
down and be as cheerful as youcan. A good hearty 
laugh, Dr. Junkins says, would cure him.” 

Kate reluctantly entered the little library, where 
her uncle was sitting in a deep easy-chair. He looked 
ill and hollow-eyed. 

“So the dissipations of the city have attracted an- 
other little moth?” was his greeting. ‘You are just 
like the rest of them, I suppose.” 

Poor Kate tried in vain to think of something 
cheerful, and after a call as short as she could politely 
make it, she fled. 

The next morning, as she sat reading over the reg- 
ister in the large sunny upper hall, where her aunt’s 
lounge stood, she heard some one admitted down 
stairs. 

“It must be Dr. Junkins,” remarked her aunt. But 
Kate did not move. She and the doctor were old 
enemies. 

‘Helloa!” he brusquely cried, as he appeared, puff- 
ing and wheezing, above the landing. “You needn’t 
turn around, Kate. Nobody in this family would be 
doubled up over the register with a book on such a 
morning as this.” 

“I’m cold,” said Kate. 

“Run about, then. Run about. Take exercise. 
Get into a glow. Expand your lungs”— 

“T will let you do that, doctor,” remarked Kate, 
with a saucy smile. 

“Impudence is not argument,” retorted the doctor. 
| “You will never be strong in mind or body until you 
| follow my advice. You will not be brilliant; you 
will not be healthy; you will not be pret/y—and you 
care more for that than for all the rest put together— 
until you stir yourself up, and get some oxygen into 
your blood. Look at Katharine here. She’s the pict- 
ure of health,” and coming closer to Katharine, in a 
loud and mysterious whisper, he asked, “Has he 
laughed yet?” 

“No,” answered Katharine. 

“Make him laugh!” said the doctor, briefly. 
is his only chance. He won’t be himself until he 
forgets himself. That’s a paradox. Here, Kate, 
they say you are the family genius. Do you know a 
paradox when you hear it?” 

“I thought I did—until just now.” 

“Come, doctor, let Kate alone!” said her aunt. 

“You need not interfere, madam,” and the doctor 
| stumped up to the edge of the lounge. ‘Kate's own 
conceit affords her ample protection.” 

“That's not fair!” cried Katharine. 

“No,” said Aunt Marion, kindly. “Kate has too 
| much real knowledge to be conceited.” 

“Knowledge!” grunted the doctor, contemptuous- 
ly. “Your studious country girls are lazy. You 
haven't enough to amuse you, and your industrious 
vanity blinds you to the truth. You are inert, the 
whole pack of you. She'd be a very pretty girl,” he 
added, turning to her aunt, and taking no pains to 
| modulate his voice, “if she had a good complexion.” 
That afternoon, when luncheon was over, Katha- 
rine found Kate absorbed in the study of the maga- 
| zine that she had bought upon the cars. 

“What are you reading?” she whispered. They 
were standing in the lower hall, outside the door of 
| her uncle’s library. 

“This. I bought it coming down.” 

“What made you buy The Fiddler's Emporium? 
We always take it.” p 

“Did you read this?” and Kate doubled down the 
| passage beginning, ‘Procure one ounce of fine tar.” 

Katharine read it aloud. “ ‘As smooth and soft as 
any baby’s,’”’ she repeated, dubiously. “That may 
be, but it doesn’t say anything as to the color. I 
shouldn't like to wake the color that sister Jennie’s 
little Paul was when he was about two weeks old. 
Do you remember him?” 

Kate shuddered. 

“But look at little Elizabeth. Think of waking 
up to-morrow with a skin like hers! Come, darling!” 
she called to the child, who was standing on the 
stairs. “Now, Katharine, if by any short cut I could 
arrive at such a complexion as this, I would exercise 
| in a way that would make old Junk leap for joy.” 

!” came forth from the library, in a tone of 





“Tt 














“Girls! 
unqualified disgust. 
| ‘We have roused him again!” whispered Kate. 
| “Yes, father!” called Katharine, meekly. 

“Go upstairs to your own rooms. If you are un. 
able to rise above this intolerable silliness and frivol- 
ity, if you are determined to remain a pair of shal- 
low-pated butterflies for the rest of your lives, you 
can at least alleviate the sufferings of those unfortu- 
nately related to you by taking yourselves out of 
hearing.” 

Katharine took up her little sister into her arms, 
and Kate followed her upstairs, where the two girls 
entered their own room, and Kate turned again to 
the magazine. After reading a few minutes, ‘“Kath- 
arine,” she said, looking up, ‘am I so very homely?” 

“You?” returned Katharine, absently, not turning 
her eyes from the fire into which she was staring. 
“No-no, not so very!” 

Kate was startled. She rose, and going to the long 
mirror, gazed into it intently. 

“Iam not homely!” she cried, suddenly and hotly, 
after a prolonged silence. 

“Who said you were?” 

“You did.” 





Katharine stared at her. 











“I? Nonsense! I never did. 


looking of the two.” 


“I don’t want to wait until I am thirty to be pretty, 
nor until I am twenty, nor until I am nineteen; I 


want to be pretty now—to-morrow.” 


“Then,” said Katharine, with resignation, “your 
only hope, so far as I can see, lies in sending Annie 
around the corner for a vial of almond-oil and a box 


of tar.” 

“TI will do it—this very evening.” 

It was a little after eight o’clock when, as the girls 
were sitting in their wrappers, a knock at the door 
of their room was followed by the introduction, 
through the narrow crack, of a small round box and 


a two-ounce vial, both wrapped in white paper and 


tied with a pink string. 


“Ugh—this horrible stuff!’ exclaimed Katharine, 


opening the box. “It will ruin our clothes. I must 


go to the rag-bag and find something that we cannot 


damage.” 

“Don’t disturb uncle,” said Kate, as her cousin 
opened the door. 

Annie was still outside. “Miss Katharine, what 
would ye be afther wid that dirty stuff?” she asked. 

“Never mind, Annie.” 

“O Annie, go away!’’ whispered Kate, frantically. 
“Uncle will be up if he hears the least noise.” 

“Miss Katharine, don’t ye let Miss Kate lead ye 
into mischief that ye’ll repint for many a day. 
Ye’re too old for capers, the pair of ye, and ought to 
be ashamed of yerselves.” 

“We shall not do any harm, Annie,” said Katha- 
rine, descending the stairs and beckoning the servant 
to follow her. 

In her cousin’s absence Kate made an inspection of 
the box of tar. After a little reflection, she opened 
the door of a small bath-room adjoining, lighted the 
gas and turned on the hot water. Selecting the 
strongest soap, she scrubbed her face energetically. 

“T shall give it every chance,” she muttered, as she 
returned to the mirror, her fine, delicate skin scarlet 
from this vigorous treatment. 

Pouring a little of the oil into a saucer, with her 
forefinger she carefully anointed her nose, her upper 
lip and her chin. She then took the box of tar in her 
hand and looked at it dubiously. 

“Nothing venture!” she exclaimed, after a second’s 
hesitation, and then plunging her finger into the 
sticky mass, she recklessly painted herself a fine 
brown moustache, imperial, and—nose. 

“Katharine, how you startled me!” And, turning, 
she revealed to her astonished cousin the full glories 
of her ebony countenance. 

“Kate!” shrieked Katharine. 

“Oh hush! Oh do hush!” whispered Kate, running 
to shut the door and standing with her back against 
it. “Katharine, I implore you to stop laughing. If 
uncle comes up,—it isn’t funny, I tell you, Katharine, 
it is serious. Katharine, I beg you not to laugh; 
think of something solemn.” 

But it was of no use. Katharine had subsided on 
to the bed in speechless, helpless laughter. All at 
once Kate’s expression underwent a frightful change, 
and her face—or what was left of it that could—grew 
ashy pale. 

“T am ruined!” she cried. “It burns fearfully. My 
nose will come off!” running into the bath-room. 
“Any kind of a nose is better than none!” 

Unable to control her laughter, and yet more fright- 
ened than she appeared, Katharine endeavored to 
render all possible assistance. 

“Of course you will give it up now,” she said, when 
some of the smarting pain had been alleviated. 

“I shall do nothing of the kind,” said Kate, ob- 
stinately. “By this time all the impurities of my 
skin are burned away. All that is left now is to go 
on in the path of beauty.” 

“Indeed, Kate, I am afraid we may ruin our com- 
plexions.” 

“We couldn’t ruin them with tar,” answered Kate, 
as she prepared to renew the anointing. ‘You may 
do as you please,”—putting a rich coating on her 
chin,—"*I mean to go on.” 

“Very well; I’m not afraid.’”’ And Katharine fol- 
lowed her cousin’s example. After covering the pil- 
lows with pieces of old linen, they laid themselves 
down, and in spite of smarting pains fell asleep. 

In the the morning Kate awoke first. Raising her- 
self on her pillow, she studied her cousin’s dusky 
features. 

“Katharine!” 

The great grey eyes slowly unclosed. 

“You roll your eyes like a negro minstrel.” 


Care pricked poor Katharine to instant wakeful- 


ness. ‘ 
“O Kate, I dreamed it would not come off!” 
“Nonsense! it will. 
bath-room,” cried Kate, struggling into her wrapper. 
“T shall return a vision of beauty.” 


She shut the door, and Katharine waited—waited. 


At last she became impatient. 


“Do hurry, Kate; I shall be late to breakfast,” she 


called, knocking softly. 
Kate opened the door, wide. 


silence. 


“Katharine,” at last she said, “the black will not 


wash off!” 


“Oh, it will! it must!” cried Katharine, hysteri- 
“Indeed, you cannot have half-washed. Even 
now it is lighter than it was. Let me help,” and she 
began to work vigorously on Kate’s already smarting 


cally. 


skin. 

“Wash your own face!” 
wrenching herself free. 
life than stand this another minute!” 


“You are not black,” insisted Katharine, whose 
only hope lay in whitening Kate. ‘You are dark red; 
you are—O Kate!”—with a little hysterical titter— 
“you are the exact color of sister Jennie’s baby 


Paul!” 


“That wretched, horrible magazine!” and Kate be- 
“I will make everybody stop taking it!” 
~ “There is no use crying,” said Katharine, in des- 
peration. “You only make your face worse. Oh, 
Go, go, only go—and 


gan to cry. 


what shall I do with mine? 


give me achance! It must, it shall come off!” 


When you are 
thirty, and I am thirty-three, you will be the better- 


Wait until I come out of the 


Her hair was wet; 
wet towels were scattered everywhere; the room 
reeked with steam and soap. There was a tragic 


cried Kate, at last 
“I’d rather be jet-black for 





“I rang half an hour ago,’ answered Katharine, 
flying again to the bell. A siow step was heard lei- 
surely ascending the stairs. 

“Annie, hurry!” called Kate. 

“Annie, what will take tar off?” demanded Kath- 
arine. 

“May the Lord presarve us!” ejaculated Annie, 
piously. ‘‘What have ye been doing to yerselves?” 

“Never mind. Help us get it off.” 

“Sorra a bit ‘ll come off ’til it wears off!” said 
Annie; and here the sight was too much for her 
gravity. 

“Annie, stop laughing!” cried Kate, furiously. 

‘Miss Kate, I would stop if I could,” she gasped. 
“But I couldn’t; no, not if I died for it.” 

The bell rang. It rang again. Five, ten, fifteen 
minutes passed away, when two remarkable figures 
entered the breakfast-room. Kate made an effort to 
escape observation by sitting with her back to the 
windows. Her uncle, deep in his paper, vouchsafed 
them a gloomy “Good-morning,” without looking 
up. But little Elizabeth and the three boy-cousins 
stared with round eyes of horror and amazement. 

‘Kate, what have you been doing to your hands?” 
exclaimed Theo. 

“KATHARINE!” gasped little Elizabeth. 

At this her father raised his eyes. He fixed them 
incredulously and then steadily first upon one and 
then upon the other of the two unfortunates. 

“Ts it possible,” he began, sternly, “that you actu- 
ally did try that”’— 

‘How they smell of tar!” interrupted one of the 
smaller boys, applying his nose to Katharine’s hand, 
for which he received a smart backward slap. 

Annie suddenly exploded, put down the waiter, 
and left the room. 

“Katharine,” began her father, and then stopped. 
He seemed to be struggling with some emotion. He 
pulled out his handkerchief, passed it once or twice 
across his mouth, looked at them in turn,—and then 
burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 

‘What have you been doing?” asked one boy. 

“They’ve got the jaundice!” exclaimed another. 

“It’s tar!” insisted the youngest, this time taking 
care to smell of Kate’s hands. 

Their father continued laughing. One by one the 
others joined him until the mirth became uproarious. 
The martyrs to the beautiful remained unmoved. 

“QO Aunt Marion, what shall we do?” groaned 
Kate, when they had told her the whole story after 
breakfast. 

“There’s papa laughing again!” exclaimed Kath- 
arine. ‘He did it even in prayers when he read about 
the ark being ‘pitched without and within.’ ” 

Some one came tramping up the stairs. 

“Dr. Junkins!” cried Kate, in dismay. 

“Oh, where shall I hide?”’ said Katharine. 

“Sit still,” said her mother. “He is your only 
hope.” 

“In the name of goodness, Katharine!” exclaimed 
the doctor, “‘you can’t be going to have—but here is 
Kate! In the name of all that’s powerful, what have 
you been doing to yourselves?” 

“© doctor, it’s tar! How can we get it off?” cried 
Katharine. “It was this magazine. We were sure 
it wouldn’t hurt us, and to have a skin like a 
baby’ 

«°Tis like some babies’, I admit,’ grimly said the 
doctor. 

“But what can we do for it?” 

“Do for it?’ It is done for. That won’t come off 
short of six weeks. What possessed you? Let me 
tell you there’s no royal road to complexions. You 
might as well pack up your things and go back into 
the country, Kate, and take Katharine with you. 
Female Othellos are not fashionable this season.” 

Sorrowfully they took the doctor’s advice. That 
forenoon, as Katharine’s father went cheerfully and 
in a state of constant amusement to his place of 
business, he bought their railway tickets. The next 
morning saw two veiled figures swiftly whirled toward 
Dulwich, where in quiet and seclusion they passed 
the season of Lent. MARY TAPPAN WRIGHT. 


———~or— 
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THE DoGs oF ANTIQUITY.—The record of the 
association of dogs with men, as protectors, servants 
and companions, goes back to the time of the ancient 
Egyptians, who had scavenger dogs in great numbers 
in their cites, and who exalted the dog to the rank of 
their deities. 

The Forest and Stream, in a recent article, gives 
an account of the dogs of this and subsequent 
periods. Upon the Egyptian monuments, it says, 
two distinct species only are depicted: one a tall, 
strong-limbed greyhound, either spotted black and 
white, or of a dun color, and the other a dog suggest- 
ing the terrier breed, and very similar to the jackal, 
but with a different and characteristic tail. 

The Assyrians were great sportsmen, and in their 
fearless chase of the lion and tiger, the game was 
brought down with no other weapons than bow and 
arrow and javelin; but the huntsmen were accompa- 
nied by huge, fierce dogs, resembling the gigantic 
Thibetan mastiff, on whose courage they greatly de- 
pended for safety. Relays of horses were necessary 
to enable the companions of Nimrod to follow these 
large dogs in the chase after the swift-footed wild 
ass, which they hunted as well as the lion and tiger. 

Probably the dog sent as a present to Alexander 
the Great by the King of Albania, belonged to the 
same breed as these Assyrian hounds. The dog sent 
to Alexander, when turned loose before bears, wild 
boars and stags, refused to attack them. 

Alexander ordered the animal killed. The King of 
Albania, hearing of this, sent him another, recom- 
mending him to put before the dog antagonists 
worthy of its strength and courage. Thereupon 
Alexander had a lion procured, and the dog was 
loosed. In twenty seconds the back of the lion had 
been broken. 

The ancient story goes on to say that the dog next 
killed an elephant, which, bewildered by his antago- 
nist’s ceaseless and lightning-like attacks on all sides, 
gradually became giddy and finally came down with a 
crash, the ground shaking with the fall, to the intense 
delight of Alexander. 
| In ancient times dogs served with soldiers. There 
is an account of a king of Garamantes (the modern 





But poor Katharine came out no better than her | Fezzan, in Africa) being brought back from exile by 
|two hundred dogs, “which he maintained to combat 
| against all his opponents.” 


cousin. 
“Let us send for Annie.” 
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Pliny tells us that “the people of Colonophon and 
Costaban (in Asia Minor) kept troops of dogs for the 
purpose of war, and these used to fight in the front 
rank and were never known to retreat; they were 
faithful auxiliaries.” 

The recent introduction of the use of trained dogs 
in the German army is merely a return to an ancient 
practice; though the modern soldier-dogs are in- 
tended for despatch-bearing rather than for fighting. 

Wolf-dogs and greyhounds, with a smaller spaniel- 
like breed, are the dogs oftenest represented in Greek 
art. The two former breeds seemed to have been 
chiefly used in the chase, and the latter appears as a 
favorite with women; it is depicted on vases and 
other pottery. 

Dogs have not always been so well-treated as they 
were with the Greeks and Egyptians. They were, 
with other animals, as cruelly served in the “sports” 
of the Roman arena as they are by men of brutal 
hearts who nowadays keep and train dogs to fight 
each other to the death. 





For the Companion. 


SUGAR-LIP AND PIG-EYE. 
In THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


A Prisoner of War. 


We called him “Pig-Eye” behind his back,—for he 
was a boy whom we all disliked,—but he was ‘“‘Sam” 
when we addressed him directly. His full name was 
Samuel Parcherly. <A slight deviation in the inser- 
tions of the orbital muscles of his eyes gave to them 
that peculiar cast, or semi-squint, sometimes called 
“cock-eye,”’ or “‘pig-eye.”’ 


the older boys, fifteen or sixteen years of age. 

Crossing the lake, they climbed the slope, and en- 
tering the maple woods, surrounded the sap-house 
where little Sugar-Lip sat tending the fire and read- 
ing a book. It was an interlinear translation of 
Cesar’s “Gallic War,” lent to him by the school- 
master. Pig-Eye sprang in upon him, and seized him 
by the collar. 

“We've got ye!” he exclaimed, and shook him 
roughly. 

Sugar-Lip is said to have made no effort at resist- 
ance, and to have uttered scarcely a word. His captors 
tied him, put him on the sled, and set off at a run; he 
kept bold of his book, however. In half an hour 
the party was back again at the west shore; and next 
day it was hinted in whispers and nods that the royal 
Blockhead was a prisoner at an old “shook camp,” 
a mile and a half back of the lake in the woods, at the 
foot of a mountain called Red-Oak Stoss. 

The old camp was not now used by the shook- 
makers. It was built of logs, and had a cooper’s big 
fire-place in the south corner. Pig-Eye was absent; 
and it was rumored that he was at the old camp, 
guarding the Blockhead King, and that on the fol- 
lowing day another of the large boys would have to 
do guard-duty. Strict secrecy was enjoined on us all. 
We were not to speak of, or profess to know anything 
about the matter. But the details of the affair all 
came out in court a few weeks later. 

Pig-Eye, it appeared, having secured his captive in 
the old camp, dismissed his men, built a fire in the 


of the party, which consisted of Pig-Eye and five of ! 





large fire-place, and then proceeded to heat a bar of 
iron, called a ‘“crow-foot,” in the 
coals. 

It can be fancied with what horror 





To give a bad nickname to a boy on account of a 
purely physical defect is despicable, but Sam had | 
something more than a physical defect. His disposi- | 
tion was bad, thoroughly bad. It was uncompliment- 
ary to dumb animals to call him a brute, for in point 
of meanness, cruelty and spitefulness, he seemed 
lower than the animals. 

From the beginning to the end of his school career | 
he never attended school without having trouble with 
the teacher. He was one of those boys who are 
always on the bad side of everything. All of us 
younger boys at school feared him, and some of us 
had felt the weight of his boots and fists. 

He was a strong, heavy, thick-necked boy, who 
weighed a hundred and sixty pounds at fifteen, bony, 
muscular, full-blooded, and a picture of rugged 
health. He had a low, retreating forehead, coarse 
features, and the peculiar cast of eye mentioned. 

Perhaps he was not to blame for his tendencies, as 
he certainly was not answerable for his physical ap- 
pearance, since that was what Nature had given him; 
yet the same Nature prompts us to reprobate odious 
traits of character, that they may perish off the 
earth. Measureably, too, such unlovely traits are 
within the power of human reformation. 

It is a common remark that bullies and brutal 
fellows are always cowards. My experience does 
not confirm the truth of this remark. Brutal fellows, 
like bull-dogs, are quite apt to possess plenty of cour- 
age to fight, even with the odds against them. Pig- 
Eye was a “born” fighter, and not lacking in cour- 
age and endurance to risk or take punishment. 

He possessed two traits which, in a certain sense, 
may be called virtues. These were force of character 
and a certain bold promptness to act in an emergency. 
It was these qualities which, in the then fallen con- 
dition of the Bullhead fortunes, raised him to be 
“King,” much as we all detested him. 

I may have been guilty of high treason in thus 
speaking of my whilom liege lord, but an historian 
must needs be just. 

“TI tells yer, fellers, what we've got ter do,” said 
Pig-Eye, in his coarse, rough voice, the day after 
Sugar-Lip and his phalanx had driven us from our 
schoolhouse. ‘“We’ve got ter ketch that Sugar-Lip.” 

“Of course we could punish him if we caught him,” 
said one of our boys. ‘But he’s only a little feller. 
We should have to let him go again.” 

“Wouldn’t!”’ exclaimed Pig-Eye. ‘Wouldn’t let 
him go, either. We'd keep hold of him. The Block- 
heads can’t do nothin’ ’ithout him.” 

“But we wouldn’t dare to keep him prisoner too 
long,’’ another boy observed. 

“Would, too,” said Pig-Eye, doggedly. “I know 
a place where we could keep him all winter, and no- 
body but us know where he was; and,” slapping his 
big fist on the bench, ‘‘I’d make him tell all about the 
Blockheads’ fort, and where they’ve hid our boats 
and things.” 

How he would compel his captive to reveal these 
secrets was indicated to us by a ferocious look and a 
tweak of his thumb. Many of the boys did not like 
this savage spirit. On both sides there were still 
many boys who wished to conduet the “war” accord- 
ing to a more chivalrous code. We all burned to 
wipe out our recent disgraces, however; and, com- 
paring large affairs with small ones, we lads were not 
unlike the French people in the days of their Revo- 
lution; we aspired to do well, yet permitted a young 
Robespierre to make himself our leader. 

To capture Sugar-Lip was now the grand object of 
our plans. This proved to be an enterprise more easy 
to plan than to execute. Pig-Eye was not a genius 
like Sugar-Lip; he had no head for strategy, and 
could only lie in wait for his prey inertly, like a 
spider in a corner. 

The whole winter passed, and spring found us 
still cherishing, but vainly, our design to capture the 
little King of the Blockheads. 

At length, one of our boys hit on a stratagem. The 
house of Sugar-Lip’s father was in sight from our 
side of the lake. There was a little wood of rock- 
maples in the rear of it, and we learned in some way 
that the boy was that week tending a fire to boil 
down maple molasses in the woods, his father having 
tapped the trees and collected the maple sap. The 
boy was only able to do such light work as this. 

To cross over the lake on snow-shoes—for the snow 
was still deep and soft—after dark, and surprise the 
small General while tending the fire alone at the sap- 
house in the maple woods, was the coup-de-main now 
agreed on. A picked party of six set off the following 
evening at eight o’clock; they took with them a hand- 

sled having broad shoes. The writer, being one of 
the younger lads of the district at this time, was not 


| deemed 


Sugar-Lip, who was sitting on a 
bench, his feet being still tied, re- 
garded this prepartion for something 
to follow. He knew that he was quite 
in the power of Pig-Eye, whose repu- 
tation for cruelty was notorious. No 
doubt he feared for his life, and 
anything justifiable that 
would give him a chance to save him- 
self. 


SUGAR-LIP 


in the fire, Pig-Eye suddenly snatched it up, and 
standing in front of his prisoner, exclaimed, ‘Yer 
see this? Well, I’m goin’ to just make ye suffer 
unless yer tell me where our boats be.” 

“T’ll tell ye where the boats are,” responded Sugar- 
Lip, earnestly, and much alarmed. Whereupon he 
described to his captor a little cove of the lake, and a 
thicket of brushy firs behind it, in which the boats 
had been concealed the previous autumn. 

“Have yer told me true?” growled Pig-Eye. 

“Yes; you'll find them there just as I say,” pro- 
tested Sugar-Lip. 

“Wal, we s’ll see,” replied Pig-Eye. ‘“D’ye know 
what I’ll do ter ye, ef you’ve lied ter me?” 

“T have told you the truth,” replied Sugar-Lip, trem- 
bling all over and cutching his feeble breath. 

Meantime the ‘‘crow-foot” cooled. Throwing it 
down presently, Pig-Eye contented himself by giving 
his small prisoner a push off the bench backward 
upon the floor, and then, as if wantonly to keep him 
in terror, set his foot on the boy’s chest. 

The lad struggled to free himself. Even when calm 
and in bed, he could never lie on his back for a long 
time. Now, frightened and excited, he was seized 
with one of his fainting-fits and lay breathless. 

Pig-Eye, alarmed by this change in his victim, took 
him up and shook him, and then finding that the 
little fellow did not breathe, took a piggin, brought 
in some snow, and began to throw it in Sugar. Lip’s 
face. Gradually the lad revived, but recollecting 
where he was, kept his eyes closed and pondered. 

Pig-Eye hardly knew what to do. He saw that the 
boy breathed again, but he sat watching him, think- 
ing over what he could say and do if the little fellow 
were to die while in his power. After a long time, 
Sugar-Lip moved a little and sat up. Then he 
reached for his book, which lay on the floor, and 
turning his back to the blaze in the fireplace, opened 
it and began to read aloud in his small, thin voice. 

Pig-Eye said nothing, being only too glad to see 
him able to read; he hardly knew what to think of 
the performance, nor could he make up his mind 
whether Sugar-Lip was in his right mind or not. 

The boy went on reading aloud from his book, con- 
cerning Cesar and his battles with the Helvetii, of 
Dumnorix, and then of the famous campaign of 
Cesar and his legions against Ariovistus, King of the 
Suevi, and of the great battle of the Romans with 
these then wild and barbarous German tribes. 

Pig-Eye listened in spite of himself. He despised 
books. But this was a book rather different from a 





schoolbook. It treated of war and fighting. He 


The end of the crow-bar having grown cherry-red | 





began to suspect that Sugar-Lip had learned out of 
it how to be a general. If that were so, he also 
wished to know what there was init. Then, too, he 
began to be interested in the narrative. 

Sugar-Lip, who was watching him furtively at 
times, noted all this and divined Pig-Eye’s thoughts. 
He continued to read how Ariovistus had endeavored 
to entrap and murder Cesar. Pig-Eye seemed rather 
disappointed to find that Ariovistus failed to do it, 
and said so gruffly. 

“Ariovistus didn’t plan right,’’ Sugar-Lip replied. 
“He ought to have pretended to Cesar that he did 
not want the interview.” 





“That’s so,” growled Pig-Eye. ‘“I’d ’a’ fooled him | 
good!” | 

Sugar-Lip observed his captor for a few moments 
in silence, then he resumed the book, and read of the 
battle, and the slaughter of the Germans. By-and-by, 
he stopped and said, “If Ariovistus had been as sharp 
as you are, Sam, he would have captured Cesar; 
that would have changed it all.” 

“That's so!” exclaimed Pig-Eye. ‘That’s the way | 
I do; I catch the General to begin with.” 

Sugar-Lip read awhile longer; but both boys were | 
tired by this time. Pig-Eye contrived a rude bed of | 
some old clothes, on the oak-shavings in the camp; 
and they slept there peacefully together, captor and 
captive. 

In the morning. "Gene Foster, one of sur older 
west-side boys, went up to the camp, according to the 
agreement, to relieve Pig-Eye. He carried some food 
and they gave a scant breakfast to their small pris- 


oner. 

















READS CASAR. 


That night Pig-Eye collected a party, and crossing 
over, re-captured the boats and dragged them home 
on the icy snow-crust. The boats were found as 
Sugar-Lip had said; and Pig-Eye began to feel some 
confidence in his captive’s word. 

During that night, too, several scouts from the east- 
side were seen or heard roving about, evidently in 
search of their “king;” but they failed to find him. 
It was said, too, that Mr. Clarkson, Sugar-Lip’s 
father, had been across the lake during the day, mak- 
ing inquiries for his son. ' 

The following evening Pig-Eye went up to the 
camp to see his prisoner again, and told him, exult- 
ingly, of the re-capture of the boats. “I knowed 
you dasn’t lie ter me,” he said. 

“No, I wouldn’t lie to you, Sam,” replied Sugar- 
Lip. 
“You don’t darst ter,’’ retorted Pig-Eye. ‘‘That’s 
the reason.” 

There being somewhat of truth in this view of the 
matter, Sugar-Lip did not reply. They sat awhile in 
silence. 

“You read me some more from that book,’’ Pig-Eye 
at length commanded. 

“Allright,” said Sugar-Lip, and he proceeded to 
read of Cxsar’s naval battle with the Venetii, stop- 
ping to explain about the war-ships of those early 
days. An hour or more was thus occupied. 

“IT know how I'll lick you Blockheads all to flin- 
ders, on the lake, next summer, in my war-boats!” 
Pig-Eye at length exclaimed. “I'll build me a ‘try- 
reme’ like Cesar’s.” Then changing both the subject 
and his tone, he suddenly ordered Sugar-Lip, under 
penalty of the hot iron again, to tell him all about 
the east-side fort, and how it could best be surprised 
and taken. 

Sugar-Lip told him about it. In point of fact, the 
east-side boys had abandoned this fort during the 
winter and had transferred their arsenal from it to 
their other inland fort, at the old charcoal-kiln. This 
latter stronghold being a good way back from the 
lake and unknown to the Bullheads, was not guarded 
very strictly. Sugar-Lip had relied mainly on a large, 
heavy moose-trap, set in the gateway, to protect it 
against any stray intruder. Here was put away a 
great quantity of juvenile treasure. 

Of this Sugar-Lip said nothing at the time, but 
went on to tead of Cesar’s hard-fought battle with 
the Nervii, and of the glorious charge of the tenth 
legion, and later of the tribute and the hostages 
which the Roman conqueror exacted of the van- 
quished. 

Pig-Eye became greatly interested in this battle. 








When Sugar-Lip read how Caesar snatched a sword 
from a soldier and rushed to the front line himself, 
he suddenly exclaimed, “Jest what I'd ‘a’ done!” 

He then seemed to be pondering something for 
some time and at length asked, ‘‘What’s this ’ere 
tribit?” 

“Tribute? Oh, tribute is money which he made 
them pay him. He got rich,” replied Sugar-Lip. “A 
General has to have money for his soldiers, too. 
Cesar got very rich during his wars. He made the 
nations he conquered pay hima great deal of money.” 

“Wal, what’s hostages?” said Pig-Eye. 

“Oh, hostages were prisoners, or else the children 
and other relatives of prisoners, or noted men, whom 
Cesar held as sureties. If the nation he was making 
a treaty with deceived him and refused to do as they 
agreed, these hostages paid the penalty.” 

Pig-Eye sat thinking about this for some time. 


| Sugar-Lip watched him attentively, and a bold idea 
| suddenly occurred to him—so bold that for a moment 


he sat panting for breath. C. A. STEPHENS. 


(To be continued.) 
+o 
TIME. 


The Present born of yesterday. 
Its shade, its shine, its sorrow 
Are blended in the living day— 
The parent of to-morrow. 
—G. W. Browne, 
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For the Companion. 


THE FIRST YANKEES, 


And How They Prospered in Business. 


On a morning in April, 1621, all the Yankees in the 
world were gathered upon a hill, watching a small 
vessel as she weighed anchor, stood out to sea, and 
slowly faded into the eastern horizon. 

The little ship was the Mayflower, going home” 
without a cargo, without any skins, clapboards, or 
sassafras,—to the sore disappointment of the mer- 
chants and traders who had sent her across the sea. 
The company watching her was the Plymouth Col- 
ony, left by her on a desolate shore to live, if they 
could; to die, if they must. 

It seems absurd to call these people Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, this wan and sickly band of twenty men, eight 
women, and twenty-three children, including two 
babies still in their mothers’ arms. 

I call them Yankees, because, in getting out of 
their difficulties, they showed all the characteristic 
Yankee traits. For one thing, they put thought into 
their work. They “calculated” closely and wisely. 
The success they achieved grew directly out of their 
qualities as human beings. In other words, they had 
the native force to be just, brave and humane. 

Pilgrim Fathers, indeed! It were nearer the truth 
to say Pilgrim mothers and children. They took root 
on that shore because they were a company of fami- 
lies. If the colony had consisted of men only, they 
might have all gone back in the Mayflower, glad to 
escape the horrors of their situation. 

Their ship was gone. The nearest white settlement 
was on the James River in Virginia. .They owed a 
great deal of money to merchants in England. They 
did not own the sandy and barren spot on which their 
cabins were built. They did not possess a horse, an 
Ox, a cow, or a pig, and what provisions they had 
left were bad or stale. 

During the winter nearly half their number had 
died from exposure and bad food, and on this April 
day of the Mayflower's sailing there was scarcely 
one among them who had recovered the full measure 
of his strength. Their capital consisted of a supply 
of farming-tools, a quantity of English seeds, and ten 
bushels of Indian corn which they had found hidden 
in the earth. 

Those ten bushels of corn were the part of their 
capital upon which the business of New England was 
to be founded. We might call it a stolen capital, for 
they certainly carried it off without permission, not 
knowing to whom it belonged. But they took a great 
deal of trouble to find the owners, and gave them 
double value for it by way of apology for the liberty 
they had taken. 

Now, in all probability, not a man among them had 
ever before seen an ear of Indian corn, and had not 
the least idea of the mode of cultivating it. If they 
had put it into the ground as they did their peas and 
other English seeds, they would have had no harvest; 
as the soil there is not much better than the sand of 
Cape Cod. 

From the time of their landing, these original Yan- 
kees had made a point of treating the Indians, not 
merely with justice and kindness, but with the most 
scrupulous courtesy. They never took advantage of 
the Indians’ ignorance, and employed infinite tact to 
avoid wounding their feelings or their pride. At the 
same time, they presented to them a bold demeanor, 
and would never submit to the least imposition from 
them. 

It was an Indian who gave them the information, 
without which they must have perished. There were 
no Indians in their immediate neighborhood; but 
owing to their skillful management and dignified 
urbanity, they had completely won the affections of 
their Indian visitors, one of whom, named Squanto, 
a knowing, handy fellow, had been born and reared 
on that very spot. 

Fifteen years before, Squanto and several other 
Indians had been carried away captive by an English 
captain, and Squanto had fallen to the lot of a fur- 
merchant in Cheapside, London. After living with 
him long enough to learn common English, and a 
good deal about the value of furs, and the modes of 
packing and curing them, he was sent back to his 
native shore. ’ 

What a treasure the Pilgrims had in him! He 
knew all the ledges along the coast where codfish 
and haddock congregrate, the places where lobsters 
abound, and where clams could be abundantly dug. 
He knew the value of beaver skins and otter skins. 
Above all, he knew the whole art and mystery of 
raising Indian corn in that sandy soil. He told them 
how to plant the corn in hills and rows, and showed 
them the Indian way of fertilizing the sand. 

There is a rapid stream of fresh water emptying 
into Plymouth harbor, into which every spring pro- 
digious numbers of small, fat fish enter from the 
ocean to deposit their eggs. 
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Two or three of these fish, which are called ale- 
wives, put into each hill of corn, gave a luxuriant 
crop. 

Squanto showed them the Indian mode of catch- 


ing these fish, and assisted them to plant twenty | 


acres with their precious store of seed. By the 
end of the planting-season they had a little farm 


| which brought them in for a century longer good | 


| supplies of cash; a conquest not so celebrated as 

those of Alexander and Bonaparte, but infinitely 

more useful, and demanding in the victors more 

intellect and more courage. This was the great 

and glorious conquest of the whale, the supreme 

achievement of Yankee daring and ingenuity dur- 
ing the colonial 
period. 



























THE FIRST YANKEES. 
of twenty-six acres all nicely planted—six acres 
of English barley and peas, and twenty acres of 
maize. 

In catching these precious fish the Pilgrims 
very soon showed that they were genuine Yankees. 
Before many seasons passed, they converted that 
little river into a Yankee fish-trap, which would 
have been worthy of a patent if the patent-office 
had then been ready for business. 

They observed that the fish come in with the 
tide, deposit their spawn, and go out with the 
tide. By constructing two small dams and some 
very simple trap-doors, they fixed their river in 
such a way that ten or fifteen thousand fish could 
get in very easily; but, on the turn of the tide, 
the trap-doors shut, the water escaped without 
difficulty, but the poor fish were left high and dry, 
to be raked and heaped upon the bank all ready 
for use. Every man was permitted to carry off 
a quantity proportioned to the land he culti- 
vated. 

No wonder the Pilgrims made much of every 
Indian who came near them. 

The first harvest came round. The peas were a 
perfect failure, probably because they were planted 
toolate. The sun parched and killed the blossoms, 
and the crop was not worth gathering. ‘The barley 
was pretty good, or, as they said, ‘indifferent 
good.” But the Indian corn yielded such a boun- 
tiful increase that each person could be allowed 
about a peck of meal a week. Seven good houses 
had been built for dwellings, and four more for 
storage. 

During that first autumn food was even super- 
abundant, and they had a truly glorious Thanks- 
giving feast, which lasted three days, and enter- 
tained the chief Massasoit and ninety of his 
people 

Wild fowl were so abundant at that season that 
four men in one day killed nearly enough to 
supply the colony for a week. Excellent health 
prevailed. They were well-sheltered from the 
inclemency of the weather; bright fires were burn- 
ing; and they wrote home such cheering accounts 
that new-comers arrived faster than food could be 
grown for them. 

During the two following summers they had 
long periods of partial famine. The second sum- 
mer they planted nearly sixty acres with corn, but 
the crop was scanty, partly through the weakness 
of the men from scarcity of food. 

The third 
abundant that they had a little to sell, and from 
that time to the present all good Yankees have 
had enough to eat. In 1624, when they imported 
cattle, the colony consisted of one hundred and 
eighty people, who lived in thirty-two cabins. In 
ten years the people were three hundred in num- 
ber. 

As soon as they had corn to sell in quantities, 
their fortune was secure. 
containing pints and quarts of corn passed among 


them, and between them and the Indians, as a | 


kind of money. 

They now began to sell corn to the fishermen 
on the coast; then they spread abroad the inform- 
ation among the Indians that they had a good 
bushel of corn ready for every beaver-skin that 
might be brought in. Every vessel that went 


home to England carried beaver-skins packed in | 


hogsheads, which yielded, if the vessel escaped 
capture, a surprising profit. 

In twenty-one years after the founding of the 
colony, the Plymouth Yankees had paid all their 
English debt, acquired a right to their lands, and 
were in all respects an independent, solid, prosper- 
ous community. 

The time came when beaver began to be scarce, 
and this, too, while the settlers were obliged to 
buy in England tools, nails, cloth, blankets, med- 
icines, books, crockery, weapons, ammunition, 
sails, cordage and fish-hooks: They were obliged 
to have something to send to London which could 
be sold there for money. 


summer the crop of corn was so | 


At first, little packets | 


The original 
Yankees, I re- 
peat, were suc- 
cessful in busi- 
ness, because 
they were brave, 
just, intelligent 
and humane. 
Every step of 
their genuine 
progress can be 
traced to their su- 
perior qualities 





| as human beings; and the same can be said with 
equal truth of every true business success won 
by their descendants. They had the courage to 
try hard things, they used their minds in doing 
them, and they took just care of the rights and 
feelings of those who helped them. 

JAMES PARTON. 


LENT. 


O ye powers that search 
The heart of man, and weigh his inmost thoughts, 
f L have done amiss, impute it not!— 
The best may err, but you are good, 








—Addison, 


, ES 
THE ITALIANS IN AFRICA. 


| Early in the year 1885 the town of Massowah 


{and the country surrounding it, lying on the | ness our sympathy with one party or the other, 


northeast coast of Abyssinia, were occupied by 
| the Italian troops. This step was taken with the 
|consent of the Egyptian Government, which 
| claimed direct authority over the region along the 
Red Sea, and of the English Government, which 
| had intervened in the affairs of Egypt. 

The occupation of Massowah by the Italians 
was, indeed, the carrying out of a sort of bargain 
between the English and Italians. The English 
nation desires to exercise a controlling influence 
| in the affairs of Egypt, and the Italians believe it 
| wise to obtain, in concert with England, a foot- 
hold in northern Africa, to balance the possessions 
of the French in Algeria and Tunis. 

To the southwest of Massowah lies the great 
Abyssian Kingdom, a country ‘with a climate 
much like that of Southern Europe. It is inhab- 
ited by a people who, for the most part, are Chris-- 
tians; whose life and customs, moreover, are like 
those of Europe in the Middle Ages. 

No other African country seems to afford so 


influences. There is good reason to believe that 
many Italians hoped that Abyssinia might be- 
come a colony of Italy, and a ‘‘New Italy” be 
planted under skies not unfavexable to the devel- 
j opment of a civilization such as their own. 

| ‘They continued, at any rate, to extend their 
| occupation of the country further inland by slow 
| steps. On the 25th of last January they had ad- 
; vanced as far as Saati, about twenty miles from 
the coast, when their force, four hundred and 
eighty in number, was met by an Abyssian army, 
| under the command of the native general, Ras- 
Aloula, and, after a severe fight, was, on the next 
| day, cut to pieces and almost annihilated. 

Not more than fifty of the Italians escaped to 
Massowah. Ras-Aloula pushed on to the very 
walls of Massowah, which stands on a coral islet 
near the coast, and laid siege to the town. 

The news of the massacre of the troops reached 
Rome on the Ist of February, and produced in- 
tense excitement and grief throughout Italy. 
| Under the storm of popular denunciation of the 
| Government, the ministry were forced to resign. 

Reinforcements rapidly embarked for Masso- 
wah. The whole nation was plunged in grief, 
|and all the balls, dinners, receptions and other 
gayeties which had been planned for the carnival 
season were given up. King Humbert expressed 
his grief to deputations with tears in his eyes. 
The people thronged the wharves at the seaports 
| cheering the departing troops. 
| Ras-Aloula, the Abyssian general, has thus be- 
come a figure of interest to the western world 
| through the combat to which he has challenged 
| the power of Italy. He is the son of a slave, and 
| darker in color than the ordinary Abyssinians. 
| He is described by travellers who have visited 
| him as call, well-built, haughty of aspect, and of 





Before beaver gave out, they made a conquest | great personal bravery. 
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A long series of victories over rebellious tribes 
and frontier enemies has rendered him famous 
throughout Abyssinia. He is regarded as the 
viceroy of King John in the Tigre region, and calls 
himself the “right hand of the king of kings.” 

Ras-Aloula, when visited at Amara before the 
collision with the Italians, had several thousand 
troops under his command, for the most part | 
mounted upon superb horses, and well - armed | 
with Remington rifles or repeating carbines. 

During a battle the Abyssinians often throw 
away their guns and hurl themselves with fury on 
the enemy, cimeter in one hand and knife in the | 
other. Their ranks are easily broken, but each | 
soldier fights desperately on his own account. If 
the enemy is not in great strength, he is quickly | 
surrounded by a circle of fire, from which escape | 
is impossible. 

The small but formidable army is capable of 
increase by reinforcements to from ten to fifteen | 
thousand well-armed men, under very short no- 


| 
| 
! 





tice; and the Italian Government has no easy task 
on its hands. 

The English lost hundreds of lives and spent 
an immense amount of money in trying to force 
back the Arab tribes who menaced them at the 
port of Suakin, which lies not far to the north- 
ward of Massowah. 

The natives of this region, fighting upon the 
desert, and vanishing almost as if into the air 
when defeated, only to re-appear in force at a 
favorable moment, are formidable antagonists. 


- +e 
For the Companion, 


NOT IN VAIN. 

No one can truly toil in vain, 

Nor nobly strive for naught; 
For though the end he do not gain 

For which he strove and wrought, 
Yet will he some result attain 

As great as that he sought; 
And better still, there will remain 

A mind with purpose fraught. 

PHILIP BURROUGHS STRONG. 


ee 
PUBLIC DEFENCE. 


It is almost exactly twenty-two years since any 
soldier of the United States has been ordered to 
aim his rifle at a public enemy of any other class | 
than Indians and disturbers of the peace. It is 
forty years since a detachment of United States | 
troops has encountered a foreign foe. 

The extraordinary immunity of the country | 
from foreign attack, combined with the national 
custom, traditional and invariable, never to inter- 
fere in quarrels that do not concern us, any fur- 
ther than to express in words of excessive frank- 








have placed us in a position such as no other 
people now occupy, or at any former period in the 
world’s history have occupied. 

We are totally defenceless. 

In case of a war with Portugal, that little coun- 





| militia of the United States. 


try of four million inhabitants could bring into 
the field a larger number of trained soldiers than 
all the regular army and the organized State 


There is not a harbor from Eastport to Brazos, 
nor from Puget Sound to San Diego, into which a 
single modern ship of war might not easily force 
its way, though every vessel of the American 
navy were to oppose its entrance. Nor is there a 
fort along the whole coast that could prevent such 
a ship from lying outside any coastwise city, and 
destroying it by shelling. 

If we are sure that peace is to endure, this situ- 
ation, so far from being unwise or a cause of 





good an opportunity for the planting of European | the end of the present year ? 


| 


anxiety, is most eagerly to be preserved. But 
who can guarantee that peace is to last even until 
The country is so 
large and rich that its policy is becoming a matter 
of vast consequence to other nations. There are 
questions pending which, if unskilfully handled, 
may lead to war. No matter how desirous of 
peace Americans may be, the country may be 
dragged into war by the acts of other Govern- 
ments. It may have no choice but to fight. 

Accordingly, to be unprepared, as the United 
States now is, is not the part of wisdom but of 
folly. There is not even the excuse of poverty 
for doing nothing, since it is one of the gravest 
political problems of the day what to do with the 
surplus in the treasury. Nor is this, in any sense, 
a party question. 

During the recent session of Congress the Sen- 
ate passed four bills intended to lay a broad foun- 
dation for a system of public defence. Two of 
these bills provided for the manufacture of heavy 
cannon for fortifications and naval purposes; the 
others directed the construction of first-class naval 
vessels and floating coast defences. Three of these 
four bills passed by a unanimous vote of Repub- 
licans and Democrats, and the fourth was passed 
by a vote of more than six to one. 

Unfortunately, these very important measures 
could not be brought before the House of Repre- 
sentatives for action, and nothing is to be done 
this year “to provide for the common defence and 
general welfare,” in the well-chosen words of the 
Constitution. 

The Companion loves peace and hopes that forty 
years more may elapse without the necessity of 
exploding a pistol-cartridge in defending the coun- | 
try from foreign or domestic foes. It does not 
believe that it is necessary to turn every young 
man into a soldier, and burden the people with | 














| heavy taxes for the support of great armaments | 


| in time of peace, in order to ensure peace, accord- | 
ing to the French and German theory. i 


But it does hold that common prudence is 
against a system of reckless exposure and of utter 
defencélessness. There is no need of lining the 
coast with forts, or of filling the sea with a navy. 
But there should be reasonable security against 
sudden attack. 
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DISPOSITION. 





“Why did X. never succeed in trade?” asked an 
American who returned to New York after many 
years’ absence in Europe. ‘He had sufficient capital, 
a thorough knowledge of his business, and excep- 
tional shrewdness and sagacity.”’ 

‘“‘He was sour and morose,’”’ was the reply. “He 
always suspected his employés of cheating him, and 
was discourteous and gruff to his customers. Hence 
no man ever put good-will or energy into work done 


| for him, and his patrons went to shops where they 


were sure of civility.” 

One of the ablest strategists among American gen- 
erals in the Civil War was held back from promotion, 
because, as was stated, his doubting, despondent 
temper discouraged his staff and his men. 

Haydon, the historical painter, was possessed of 
undoubted genius, but he lived in misery and died by 
his own hand. “Poor Ben!” wrote one of his friends, 
the day after his death, “he had all the good gifts 
of life but hope and humility.” 

Of Leigh Hunt, on the contrary, it was said that as 
fast as his talent and kindly heart won him friends, 
his frivolous insincerity drove them away. 

A wealthy manufacturer in one of our Middle 
States, who had had for many years control of thou- 
sands of men, said lately, “Nothing influences a 
man’s career in life so much as his disposition. He 
may have capacity, knowledge, social position or 
money to back him at the start; but it is his disposi- 
tion that will decide his place in the world at the 
end. Show mea man who is, according to popular 
prejudice, a victim to bad luck, and I will show you 
one who has some unfortunate, crooked twist of tem- 
perament that invites disaster. He is ill-tempered, or 
conceited, or trifling, or lacks enthusiasm.” 

Disposition may be defined as the unconscious ten- 
dency of the whole nature. Two men may have the 
same intellectual powers, the same religious faith, 
honesty, loyalty to their friends, skill and experience ; 
yet one is cheerful, healthy in mind, enthusiastic, 
affectionate; the other morbid, lethargic and sus- 
picious. One becomes a motive power in the world, 
the other a dead weight. 

Temperament is hereditary, but it is influenced and 
sometimes changed by the home atmosphere in early 
childhood. 

Every mother knows that she is responsible for her 
child’s health, its education and its faith. But how 
many remember that their unconscious humors are 
giving to their children a temperament or tendency 
for life? 





GARFIELD AND HIS MOTHER. 


There was much in President Garfield’s career to 
make him a popular hero, but no act of his life, prob- 
ably, struck to the heart of the nation more directly 
than when, after taking the oath of office, he stepped 
down from the platform and kissed his old mother. 

The same chord is touched when we read in the 
life of the most successful Scotchman who ever came 
to the New World to seek his fortune, that upon re- 
turning to shower gold and blessings on the little 
village which he had left a penniless boy, he gave 
them in the name of his mother. The proudest 
moment of his life, he declared, was that in which he 
brought her back in a kind of royal ‘progress to the 
town where she had been a working-woman. 

The tragedy of Lear is based upon a pathos that 
is rea] and immediate in the lives of the poorest per- 
sons, as well as in that of kings. Not only Lear, but 
the slave, knows how sharper than a serpent’s tooth 
it is to have a thankless child. 

“There comes,” says a German writer, “a crisis in 
the relations of every son to his mother and father. 
It is when he reaches the age when he can intelli- 
gently show appreciation of the service they have 
rendered. He is apt to take all the self-sacrifice, 
which perhaps has impoverished their lives, as a 
mere matter of course. There is no drop of misery 
in life so bitter as that which the mother tastes in the 
careless indifference of her daughter.” 

Tourgenieff, in his ‘Fathers and Sons,” a book 
which revolutionized thought in Russia, draws this 
commonplace tragedy of domestic life with terrible 
power. The simple-hearted old father and mother 
make home ready with tears of delight for the long- 
absent boy, only to find that home, and father and 
mother, alike are tedious and ridiculous in his eyes. 

Boys, who live nearer to us than the steppes of 
Russia, sometimes rate the little learning and polish 
which they have gained above the noble qualities of 
soul in those to whom they owe all—even life. 

There is a story of two brothers from Rhodes who, 
having been trained by their father, won the victory 
at the Olympian games. With one impulse, they 
carried their laurels to the old man, crowned him, 
and carried him in triumph around the arena. The 
spectators showered flowers upon them, crying, ‘Die, 
now, Dragoras! There is nothing better left for you 
in life!” 
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POLITENESS. 


The distinction between essential and conventional 
politeness is based on the fact that there may be 
courtesy of manner where there is no courtesy of the 
heart. 

An English lady was overtaken one day in Paris by 
ashower. She took refuge under one of the colon- 
nades of the Rue de Rivoli, and ina moment a French 
“gentleman” sought the same shelter. Together they 
waited for the omnibus, to which, when it came, both 
advanced simultaneously. 

There was but one vacant seat, and in Paris when 
an omnibus is full it is full. The Frenchman pushed 
forward, entered, and, lifting his hat to the lady, took 
the vacant seat. 

Doubtless, had he been told that he was guilty of 
impoliteness, he would have resented the charge, for 
his manners were polished. But his training had 
failed to teach him the difference between essential 
and conventional courtesy. 
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The lady felt the difference, and sympathized with 
the Scotch elder, who stood at the door of the kirk 
holding the plate. One rich member of the congre- 
gation always passed it with a bow, but contributed 
nothing. 

“Gie us mair o’ your siller and less 0’ your ceeveli- 
ty!” exclaimed the exasperated elder, one Sunday 
morning, as the rich man passed in with his custom. 
ary nod. 

Conventional politeness is a variable thing, for it 
depends upon rules of etiquette, which vary in every 
country. But essential politeness is as fixed as the 
Golden Rule, of which it is an expression. 

It is consideration for others, and a readiness to 
sacrifice personal convenience for the sake of grati- 
fying their wishes. It is respect for old age, and a 
readiness to render to all their due. It is an absence 
of self-assertion, and a willingness to assist others in 
bearing their burdens. It is true kindness of heart, 
expressed by courteous manners and gracious words. | 


lice — 
MOTLEY AND BISMARCK. 


Motley, the historian, while at the University of 
Gittingen, made the acquaintance of a student who 
is now known as “the man of blood and iron.” Bis- 
marck and he became friends, and the friendship 
lasted until Motley’s death. 

The two students were once arrested and lodged in 
the guard-house, for singing too loudly in the streets 
of Berlin one night, as they were returning from a 
student’s festival. In Mr. Whipple’s essay on Motley, 
the following anecdote is told: 

While Motley was American Minister at the Aus- 
trian Court, Bismarck visited Vienna to settle terms 
of peace with the Emperor, who had been Prussia’s 
ally in the war against Denmark. 

Arriving too late to go to the office of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, he drove to Motley’s house, and 
found the American Minister just rising from a family 
dinner. The old friends joined hands; fresh viands 
were brought in from the kitchen, and the old colle- 
gians chatted merrily over their student-life. 

It was long after midnight when Bismarck de- 
parted, unconscious of or indifferent to the fact that 
the brain of every foreign ambassador at Vienna had 
been wondering at this incident for hours. What 
meant this mysterious visit to the American Minis- 
ter? Was there to be an alliance between Prussia 
and the United States? Telegrams flew to London, 
Paris, Turin and St. Petersburg. Diplomatists taxed 
their ingenuity to discover what the long visit meant. 

Charles Sumner, as Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, received private letters 
from eminent persons abroad, nervously asking what 
the interview.signified. Has the United States, they 
asked, determined to depart from non-interference in 
European affairs, as recommended by the immortal 
Washington? 

Mr. Sumner, knowing the intimacy between Motley 
and Bismarck, smiled, and years after, the two gen- 
tlemen laughed heartily at the one humorous inci- 
dent in American diplomacy which disturbed the 
peace of Europe for two days. 
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AGASSIZ’S MOTHER. 


Agassiz was the favorite son of his mother, who 
was the wife of a Swiss Protestant clergyman. 
Prof. Silliman, of Yale College, visited her in 1851, 
when she was nearly fourscore, and found her “erect, 
tall, and dignified.” Her address was animated, and 
her manners placed the foreign guest at his ease. 

As soon as the professor told her that he was a 
friend of “Louis,” and that his adopted country es- 
teemed him among its most precious possessions, 
“her strong frame was agitated, her voice trembled 
with emotion, and the flowing tears told the story of a 
mother’s heart.” 

The next morning she walked a long distance in 
the rain, to bid her son’s friend farewell. She pre- 
sented to Mrs. Silliman a little bouquet of pansies, 
and bade them tell her son “her pensées were all for 
him.” In French pensée means both pansy and 
thought. 

Agassiz’s fiftieth birthday was celebrated by the 
Saturday Club with a special dinner, at which Long- 
fellow, Holmes, and Lowell read poems. Long- 
fellow’s poem represented Nature as taking the boy 
by the hand, and leading him to his vocation of dis- 
covering her secrets. At last there came a stanza 
which represented the natural mother as mourning 
over the fact that the great mother had drawn her 
son from the fireside where she wished to keep him: 

“And the mother at home says, ‘Hark! 
For his voice I listen and yearn; 
It is growing late and dark, 
And my boy does not return.’” 

As Longfellow read the poem in a quiet, subdued 
tone, Agassiz’s head was bent modestly down. There 
was a musing smile on his lips, as he recalled the 
scenes of his youth. But when the allusion to his 
mother came, his ruddy face flushed with restrained 
feeling, tears gathered in his eyes, and as the last line 
was uttered, they dropped slowly down his cheeks, 
one after another. 

But Agassiz soon recovered himself, and, with his 
eyes still glistening, bowed and smiled his acknowl- 
edgments to the poet. 
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DISAGREEABLE INVADERS. 


Many thoughtful Americans are troubled by the 
low quality of emigrants flocking to our shores. A 
large number of Socialists are found among Poles, 
Hungarians and other races who have come to us, 
without any knowledge of Republican institutions, 
or sympathy with them. These facts disqualify them 
to serve as good citizens. They promise to be a mis- 
chievous element in our national life. 

But Mr. Grant Allen, a recent visitor from Eng- 
land, has discovered a peril from migration which 
has been wholly overlooked. He says he finds the 
worst weeds of England, Scotland and Ireland flour. 
ishing luxuriantly on our soil, and also many others 
from the eastern countries of Europe. 

Some weeds have also been introduced from Asia, 
and he thinks we shall soon have an influx from 
every part of the world. They are generally, he says, 


of the very worst quality, and most obnoxious to the 
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It is no consolation that a similar migration is going 
on towards Europe. Some of our most offensive 
weeds are already domesticated in England. To 
bring all parts of the world together, seems not to be 
an unmixed benefit. 





New Serial. 


In the next issue of the Companion we shall 
begin the publication of a bright and charming 
serial story, entitled, 
“DOLLIKINS AND THE MISER.” 

For this story the author, Miss Frances N. 
Eaton (“Sargent Flint’), received the second 
prize, $750, for serial stories, in our prize compe- 
tition of 1886. 





BREAKING DOWN CASTE. 


There is one city in the world where crowding in 
horse-cars promotes civilization and good temper. It 
is Bombay, the great seaport of western India, now 
containing a population of about eight hundred thou- 
sand souls. There are all sorts and conditions of 
men in Bombay,—Jews, Christians, Mohammedans, 
Hindoos, Brahmins, Pariahs, Chinese, Parsees, Eng- 
lish, Americans, Italians, and others, fourteen kinds 
of people, all separated more or less by sectarian re- 
pugnance, if not by race prejudice as well. 


Some of these classes hold one another in such ex- 
treme aversion that they will not eat together, sit 
together, touch one another, nor in any way admit 
the human brotherhood of one another. A Hindoo 
of the old-fashioned type would feel that he was de. 
filed and polluted by the slightest touch of a Parsee, 
and a Brahmin would recoil with infinite loathing 
from contact with a Pariah. Such was the state of 
things in Bombay ten years ago. 

In 1875 the American horse-cars appeared in the 
main street of the city, beautiful and commodious, 
built of the native teak wood, driven by natives, 
managed by native conductors, but owned by a com- 
pany of New York capitalists. 

The cars were open at the sides, and presented to 
the wayfarers along the blazing, burning street a 


most alluring opportunity for rest, coolness and 
— transportation. 
‘or some weeks after the vehicles were started the 


caste feeling prevented the people from riding in 
great numbers ; but gradually the immense conven- 
lence of the cars, and the saving of time and strength 
which they gave, had their natural effect. Business 
improved. 

Many Bombayans discovered that the touch of a 
human being of another sect or occupation did not 
hurt very much, and others risked contamination to 
get a long, cool, restful ride for two cents. Finally, 
the Yankees in charge devised a plan by which the 
cupidity of the people was aroused, and this device 
completed the victory of the horse-car over the prej- 
udice and hate of ages, and now the cars are filled and 
crowded. 
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WHAT MAKES A SOLDIER. 


The first duty of a soldier is not courage, but obedi- 
ence. Battles are won not by hard fighting merely, 
but by fighting under orders. When the Confederate | 
army was organized, it was composed largely of 
Southern gentlemen, courageous, and, in their way, 
patriotic, but without the first idea of military disci- 
pline. A southern author declares: “They were as 
ignorant of the alphabet of obedience as their officers 
were of the art of commanding. 


“T remember very well,” he says, “the extreme 
coolness with which, in one of the 7 skirmishes, 
a few days before the first battle of Bull Run, a gen- 
tleman private in my Own company rode out of the 
ranks for the purpose of suggesting to Gen. J. E. B. 
Stuart the propriety of charging a gun which was 
shelling us, and which seemed nearer to us than to 
its supporting infantry. 
“I heard another gentleman without rank, who 
had brought a despatch to Stonewall Jackson, re- 
quest that officer to ‘cut the answer short,’ on the 
coms that his horse was a little lame, and he feared 
is inability to deliver it as ——— as was desira- 
ble. These men and their comrades lost none of this 
— solicitude for the proper conduct of the war, 
n process of becoming soldiers, but they learned not 
to — or advise, when their duty was to listen 
and obey. 

“Their very errors, as Gen. Stuart once said in my 
hearing, proved them the best of material out of 
which to make soldiers. ‘They are pretty good offi- 
cers now,’ he said, ‘and after a while they will make 
excellent soldiers, too. They only need reducing to 
the ranks.” 








BETTER TIMES HERE. 


None can judge better what are the chances for a 
laboring man here as compared with his lot in Europe 
than those who have had experience in both places. 
In his book, “After the Storm,” Mr. Skinner relates 
how he came across a man quietly fishing in a small 
stream in Illinois. 


A beautifully colored sun-fish was jerked out, and 
while I admired its shining body, the fisherman, hav- 
in ee another worm, landed what seemed to be 
a barbel. 

“We have such fellows in the Thames,” said I, 
wishing to communicate an interesting fact. 

“T have caught plenty of them there,” he replied. 

“Then you come from the Old Country?” 

“Rather fancy I do.” 

“Is it better times here for a working-man than in 
England?” 

scator hesitated ere making answer. There was 
evidently some pleasant remembrance of his early 
home, or some recent vexation in his new one, com- 
bating the sentiment which would otherwise have 
m uppermost. At length, when the hook had been 
rebaited and the line cast in afresh, he gravely uttered 
this matured opinion: “A precious sight!” 


—_———_+or____—— 
LEARNING BY ROTE. 


A writer in a Western paper likens the study of 
history, as it was conducted in his youth, to the turn- 
ing of a grindstone. The history then was, he says, 
King A. reigned so many years, and King B. so 
many, and that was all there was of it. 


This was like one of the school geographies, which 
tells the scholar that the products of Illinois are 
“wheat, rye, oats and Indian corn,” and that the 
products of Ohio are “wheat, rye, oats and Indian 
corn.” One day, a boy who had mastered these an- 
swers was asked, ‘“‘What are the products of New- 
foundland, Tommy?” 

“Wheat, rye, oats and Indian corn.” 

“Oh no, not that. Can you tell me, Johnny?” 

“Codfish.” 

“That’s right. Now perhaps you can tell me, John- 
ny, what are the other products in Ohio, ides 
wheat, rye, oats and Indian corn?” 





gardener and farmer, and when once fairly natural- 
ized, impossible to extirpate. 


“Yes’m. Sometimes w and y /” 








Good housekeepers are fast finding out that a pure 
Extract made by Joseph Burnett & Co., costing a cent 
or two more a bottle, goes farther and makes the most 
delicious of dishes. Avoid goods only recommended by 
their cheapness. (Adv, 


HALE’S HONEY 
OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 

The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, Xc., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
# and is the best Cough medieine in 
the world. Pleasant totaste. 25c., 
50c., and #1. Ask your Druggist 
eep in readiness. 
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Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals. 


German Corn Remover, 25c., kills corns and bunions. 


VOICES or PRAISE. 


A Hymn and Tune Book of rare merit for 
Sunday Schools and Religious Meetings, 
PRICE, 40 cents; $4.20 per dozen. 
By REv. CHARLES L. HUTCHINS. 

The publishers, with much pleasure, announce a new 
edition of a very successful book, highly commended by 
clergymen and Sunday school men of all demominations, 

It is, as many believe, the only book of the kind that 
entirely, and Without qualification, meets the views of 
educated and refined people who wish dignitied, but 








and Social Meeting service. 
E is a large, but light and 
conveniently carried book, with 440 Tunes to nearly as 
many Hymns and Canticles. It has sold very largely. 
The price is low. Mailed for 40 cents. 

Send for Specimen Pages. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. _ 


poet vi for Sunday School 
VOICES OF PRAIS 


The 1887 Bracket-Saw Outfit. 





Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 


not dull music, and true and_ high class, but bright | 


Free by Mail. 


Department of Modern Languages and Hebrew, 
JULIUS MAGATH, Professor, 
Emory College, Oxford, Ga., 
February 28th, 1887, 
Mr. W. L. Douglas, Brockton, Mass. 

Dear Sir—Last March I purchased from you a pair of 
your $3 Shoes. Having now had ample time to test them 
(have worn them all the time), I do not hesitate to say 
that they are all you claim for them—comfortable, neat 
and durable. I write this without the solicitation of 
anybody, because I believe that you deserve a very 
large patronage, and I feel sure that anyone who will 
buy your Shoes once will buy them always. 

| Respectfully yours, 
JULIUS MAGATH. 
P.S.—You may make any use you wish of this letter, 











| 
| 
I send information, free, how to obtain these cele- 


brated $3 Shoes, if your dealer does not keep them, 
Address, mentioning the YOUTH’s COMPANION, 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


STATEMENT. 


JAMES PYLE’S PEARLINE WASHING 
COMPOUND, if used as per directions on each 
| package, WILL SAVE one half the time, labor, 
By 
| doing away with much of the rubbing it pro- 
longs the life of Clothing, Paint, etc. 








and drudgery of washing and cleaning. 






PROOF. 


There are at least 100 dangerous imitations of 


BRACKET SAW FRAME. 


Pearline, many of which are made and peddled 


by parties who hold themselves above such 





Fret Sawing is easy to 
learn. So beautiful are 
the articles made with the 


The evil results from the use of these 
| 
j} articles hurt the reputation of a good article. 


| methods. 


Saw, that more than | Notwithstanding this, the consumption of 
400,000 boys and girls ‘ : ‘ 
have become interested JAMES PYLE’S PEARLINE in 1886 was 


in the art. 

This Outfit consists of a nickel 
Frosted Bracket Saw Frame, 5x12 
inches in size; 12 Best Fret Saw 
Blades; Brad Awl, Book of Ill. Les- 
sons, and a variety of Patterns (full 
nh. Sb ae eee DON’T YOU THINK you had. better try 
15 cents for postage and packing. 4 -—s © ’ ed 

PERRY MASON & CO., PEARLINE? Manufactured only by JAMES 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. PYLE, New York. 


about 15,000,000 of packages, principally among 
an intelligent class of people who can discern the 
false economy in the use of peddler’s goods, prize 
packages, and cheap stuff. 

















‘THE LEGEND OF CEREALINE. 


«¢ Day by day did Hiawatha 
Go to wait and watch beside it; 
Kept the dark mould soft above it, 











Kept it clean from weeds and insects, 
Drove away, with scoffs and shoutings, 
Kahgahgee, the king of ravens,” 





Kahgahgee, the king of ravens, 
Shangahee, the king of chickens, 
Uglymug, the king of cutworms, 
All of these did Hiawatha 

Drive away, or kill, or capture, 

Till the corn was rank and growing 
Knee-high in the thrifty furrow. 

‘‘ For,” thought he, ‘‘ unless some Injun 
Comes out here to act as scare-crow, 
Where will all our autumn crop be? 
What can Cerealine be made from, 
But from maize the peerless bread-stuff? 
Who could live without nutritious 
Cerealine, the flakes of Ceres ? 

’Tis the essence of Mondamin, 

’Tis the very food of vigor, 

Very pleasant to the palate, 

Most digestible of victuals. 

No, we must not be without it, 
Cerealine, the strength imparter, 
Best of farinaceous products.”’ 





The series of twelve original pictures, illustrating “‘ Hiawatha’s Fasting,” of which the above 
is asmall example, will be mailed to any one who will mention where this advertisement was 





The boy’s learning was all by rote, and he had 
‘ mixed his vowel sounds up with his “products.” 


seen and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage to the Cerealine Mfg. Co., Columbus, Indiana. 














For the Companion. 


THE NO-DEATH LAND. 
A rich man, growing old, 
Sent searchers far, on every road and river, 
To find a country where he might forever 
Enjoy his gold. 
Strange news they came and told, 
And led, exulting in their crowned endeavor, 
Their master—with his treasures in his hand— 
Into the No-death Land, 


A paradise it seemed 
To him; where health and wealth pledged endless bridal, 
And room to seek his wish—and serve his idol— 

Was all he dreamed. 

And for new gains he schemed, 
Fearless of fatal chance or foul betidal, 
So sure of life to finish what he planned, 

Dwelling in No-death Land, 


It was a wondrous clime:— 
Woods ever green, and fountains ever playing— 
There every change was change without decaying; 
One long spring time, 
And, in unthreatened prime 
Man, bird, and beast with Youth and Joy went Maying, 
And like soft musie all the winds blew bland 
Over the No-death Land, 


No tolling bells were heard, 
There was no “ last disease,” no mortal danger; 
There were no dying beds. Death was a stranger, 
None knew the word, 
The tombless soil, unstirred, 
No coffins hid; and there the farthest ranger 
Saw never a shadow of a fu al banc 
Darken the No-death Land, 


No death. But living had 
One mystery there, that roused the rich man’s wonder. 
Sometimes a Voice—none knew if near or yonder, 

Or good or bad— 

One hearer called; and sad 
He cried “I come!” and tore love’s hands asunder, 
And fled, and vanished like the hour-glass sand 

Out of the No-death Land, 


It never saw him more, 

The house he left; and to no ear had sounded 
The Voice save his alone. A while confounded, 
Friends watched the door, 

Then in life’s rush and roar 
Forgot to weep—as if no hearts were wounded, 
Nor souls that summons cared to understand 
feard in the No-death Land, 
























“Fools! why not disobey 


The call!” the rich man sneered, At length one morning, | 
& 


His wife cried out “Ll come!” and with that warnin 
Fled swift away, 
And vanished in broad day, 
And left him bafiled, in his lonely scorning. 
There was one terror he could not withstand 
Even in No-death Land, 


It came—but came so slow 
That time had lulled his fears. He sat half dreaming, 
With barber at his beard, when sudden seeming 

To face a foe, 

Ile woke and shrieked “No, no!” 
And snatching with quick rage the razor gleaming, 
tushed out in air—where that unknown command 

Aalled him, in No-death Land, 


Pursuers kept in sight 
Ilis frenzied chase, till on the desert’s border 
They saw him reel, like one in last disorder 
Of fruitless fight, 
Then sink in nether night 
To fate that left no clue, and no recorder. 
And from the hour men’s eyes that ruin scanned 
There was no No-death Land, 


The spell was broken there, 

Where pleasure had no token of its fleetness, 

And life no care, and virtue no discreetness, 

h no prayer; 

nsupernal air 

Came but one speech, of hopeless incompleteness, 

The Voice, like a lone sea-bird’s on the strand, 
Crying in No-death Land, 


And Death came to his own, 
With beckonings of mercy. Autumns faded, 
And men grew gray; new truth all life pervaded, 
And grander tone, 
Where dread of doom unknown 
Found Christian rest. Faith’s morning rose unshaded, 
And Hope such rainbow bent as sky had spanned 
Never in No-death Land, 


There Peace her requiem bells 
Pealed calm; there sympathy and self-denying 
Lent holy hands, and white lips of the dying 

Ppene soft farewells, 

And love strewed asphodels 
On cherished graves, and patience smiled, and sighing 
Was sweet as never song of siren band 

Breathed in the No-death Land, 





Never deceived again 
Was Bat Sangeet realm. Vain strength and false per- 
ection 
Were gods no more; and, warned to heaven's protection, 
Repestant men 
From Wisdom’s speech and pen 
Learned the grand life supreme in resurrection, 
That soars in spirit beauty to expand 
In the true No-death Land. 


THERON BROWN. 
Se 


For the Companion, 
WHAT THE FARMER SAID. 


“A conscience,” said an old clergyman lately, 
‘may he healthy or diseased, like any other part 
of a human being. Early in my Christian life I 
was so tortured by the consideration of my own 
unworthiness, and dread of speaking foolishly or 
of acting sinfully, that I gave most of my time 
to reading and to analyzing my motives and frame 
of mind. 

‘My father was a farmer. One day he said to 
me, ‘Jack, suppose I hired two field-hands, and 
one of them spent the whole morning in weigh- 
ing himself, to see if he were strong enough to 
plough or dig; or in testing his muscles, to see if 
they were in a healthy condition; while the other 
hand set at work zealously to dig, plough and sow 
without thinking of his own muscles or sinews, 
which would be the more faithful servant ? Which 
would better earn his wages ?” 

“The truth at once flashed upon me. One 
hour’s hearty work for Christ among our brother- 
men is worth days of self-contemplation and 
brooding over sin.” 

A young girl given to continual meditations 
upon her religious state, married and became the 
mother of a large family, whom she brought ap 
with conscientious religious care and faithfulness. 
An old friend met her aud inquired as to the con- 
dition of her soul. 

“IT hardly know,” she replied, cheerfully. “God 
has taken care of it thus far, and will, I am sure, 
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take care of it in the future. For His sake I am 
led to do so much work for others that I have no 
time to think of myself.” 

True religion is the same in all ages; it is love 
| to God and love to our neighbor. But the ex- 
| pression of it varies with the times. With our 
forefathers the chief duty urged upon man was 
the salvation of his own soul. With us it seems 
to be almost wholly the salvation of our brother. 

A century ago, Christian works meant prayer, 
fasting, rigid self-denial, the renunciation of lux- 
urious dress, and of all amusements. 

Now, Christian works mean asylums, hospitals, 
schools, the infinite range of charity and brotherly 
help; kindly words and liberal ideas. 

Does not the truth, my friend, lie between these 
two extremes ? 
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BEGINNING A LIBRARY. 


There comes a time in the life of most young read- 
ers when he or she is anxious to own a library. The 
desire is often frustrated, sometimes by poverty, but 


library. Middle-aged readers gaze somewhat sadly, 
now and then, upon a collection of books which, 
| years ago, they labelled “My Library.” It has not 
| grown; it has been little used; and the owner is sel- 
dom drawn to it. It is simply a number of bound 
volumes placed upon shelves. 

When the reader began it, he thought that a collec. 
tion of books made a library. He added volume 
after volume; felt a pride in seeing the collection in- 
crease, and one day woke up to the fact that he had 
no mental use for a lot of books gathered without a 
purpose and arranged upon no plan. If a young 
person would own a library, he should begin by gath- 
| ering books which he can, will, and must use. His 
| pocket-money may amount to only a few dollars; but 

he will act judiciously if he spends every penny of it 

for one book, which he will use frequently, rather 
| than for a dozen books, the only parts of which he 
really admires are the backs and covers. 











Nine boys out of ten will act wisely if they make 
| an unabridged dictionary the “corner-stone” of their 
libraries. To purchase it may devour the savings of 
| a year, but the dictionary will prove a good invest- 
ment, even at that cost. 
| Let the next purchase be a good atlas, one that 
represents the earth, and not merely that portion of 
it known as the United States of America. There 
| are some things happening every day outside of this 
country, which is not the only stage on which trage- 
| dies, melo-dramas and farces are enacted. 

The dictionary and atlas should be supplemented 
by a Biographical Dictionary, by a Dictionary of 
Dates, and by Brewer's “Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable.’ With these five books a boy or girl is pre- 
a to read intelligently the newspaper and month- 
y magazine. To be sure, the library is very. small, 
but if it is daily used, it will increase in value. 

| The intelligent reading of a newspaper or mag- 
| azine includes the habit, which every young reader 
should form, of consulting the library of five volumes 
to learn the meaning of words and allusions, the 
position of places, the time of historical events, the 
peculiarities of persons mentioned in the periodicals. 
Phen let no one of these pass without challenging it 
to stand, while you learn all about it. 

Reading in this way, you will soon find it necessary 
to increase the small library by adding to it an encyclo- 
pedia. Zell’s will give information in a few words; 
Chambers’s is excellent in those topics associated 
with Great Britain; Appleton’s is full of instruction 
putina onpuew J form; Johnson’s is strong in science, 
seam iy and — and the Britannica is itself a 
ibrary for the thorough investigator. Some of these 
may seem too costly for the ordinary purse, but the 
| least costly will be an acquisition of the right sort. 
| The library, thus increased by a healthy growth, 
| may be enlarged by adding, from time to time, any 
| book which responds to the reader’s bent of mind, or 
| — his desire for knowledge or for mental ex- 
| hilaration. 
| ‘There are times when every reader desires to be 
| taken out of himself and away from his surround- 
ings. The book which enables him to fly away and 
be at rest, and then returns him without injury to his 
every-day life, is a serviceable book. 

“My library,” says an intelligent writer, “should 
grow with my mind, my taste, and my desire for 
knowledge. It thus becomes my serviceable friend, 
to whom I may turn for instruction, refreshment and 
exhilaration. I know it; and it seems so real a com- 
panion that I muse if it is not the substance of what 
is, and I only the shadow of what may be.” 
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CHOATE’S TALK. 


Why did not one of Rufus Choate’s friends publish 
|} a volume of the “table-talk” of the brilliant advo- 
| cate? Mr. Whipple’s Essay, in his “Recollections of 
Eminent Men,” so whets our appetite that, like Oliver 
Twist, we “cry for more.” When Choate inspected 
his countenance as delineated by the new art of 
photography, he laughingly said, “It is as ugly as 
Satan; but still I must admit it is like—very like.” 


Those who are familiar with the history of the 
| French Revolution can recall the fact that Marie 
Antoinette, after her unsuccessful attempt to escape 
with her husband from France, entered, on the even- 
ing of that day, her new prison-house, and on the 
next morning emerged from it with all her loveliness 
one. 

7 In a literary lecture, Mr. Choate 
way: “The beauty of Austria fel 
like a veil, in a single night.” 

Once when conversing about the relative rank of 
the great generals of the world, he said, “On the 
whole, I think we must take Hannibal as the greatest 
of them all. For just look at the effrontery of the 
fellow, scaling the Alps with a lot of Carthaginians— 
ragamuffins, niggers—to fight the Destiny of Rome! 
And then, you know, the scamp, with his rascal rout, 
nearly succeeded in his purpose of overturning the de. 
sign even of Providence! You may depend upon it, 
he is the big est general of the whole gang of them!” 

In the o d part of Boston there are lanes and pas- 
sage-ways, primitive “cut-offs,” of which the initiated 
avail themselves to save time and space. rtend 
met Mr. Choate in a narrow lane leading to the 
Court House. “Convenient, though ignominious!”’ 
was his salutation. 

“To attend the performance of Mozart’s ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’ is like listening to ten thousand forests of 
birds,” he once said, indulging in his charming habit 
of exaggeration. 

“Interpret to me the libretto,” he said to his daugh- 
ter, “lest I dilate at the wrong emotion.” 

Chief-Justice Shaw. whose profundity of legal 
learning was as remarkable as his force of character, 
was noted for his gruff way of correcting counsel. 

“*Tisn’t so, Mr. Choate!” he once said, when the 
eloquent advocate was arguing a case before him. 

“T always,” whispered Choate, loud enough for the 
bar to hear, “approach Judge Shaw as a savage ap- 
——- his fetich—knowing that he is ugly, but 

eeling that he is great.” 

. In a murder trial, after the evidence for the de- 
fence was all in and the arguments were to begin, 


ut the fact in this 
from her brow, 





as frequently by a wrong idea as to what makes a | 


the prosecution brought forward a resident of Rox- 
bury, not three miles from the Court House, to give 
additional evidence against Tirrell. Choate’s method 
of demolishing the effect of what this witness had to 
say was as follows: 
| Where was this tardy and belated witness, that 
he comes here to tell us all he knows, and all he 
doesn’t know, forty-eight hours after the evidence 
for the defence is elosed? bE 
“Is the case so obscure that he never heard of it? 
Was he ill or in custody? Was he in Europe, Asia, 
or Africa? Was he on the Red Sea, or the Yellow 
Sea, or the Black Sea, or the Mediterranean Sea? 
“No, gentlemen, he was at none of these places 
(comparatively easy of access), but—and I your 
| attention, Mr. Foreman, to the fact, and urge it upon 
| your attention—he was at that more remote, more 
inaccessible region, whence so few travellers return— 
Roxbury !” 





For the Companion, 
PUSSY-WILLOW. 


A dream of blossoms in the orchard trees, 
Of flowers bright in garden and in field, 
Of sweets distilled within the cups of these, 
Of stores of honeyed nectar they will yield;— 


A dream of sunshine filling earth and skies, 

Of sweetest fragrance borne on summer breeze, 
Of birds familiar and of butterflies, 

Haunts in their cells the winter-sleeping bees. 


A dream of bluebirds coming back in spring,— 
Some flecks of color fallen from the sky,— 

Of merry songs the wrens and linnets sing. 
Of cricket’s chirp and swallow’s twittering cry ;— 


A dream of waters singing as they go, 
Where over bending grass they softly slip, 

Of her own beauty seen in pools below, 
Thrills Pussy-Willow to each downy tip. 


For dreams like these the willow cannot sleep, 
Nor bee rest easy in his cloister cell; 

Both wake at once from slumber long and deep:— 
One common thought gives common life as well. 


ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE. 
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TO SAVE HIS MOTHER. 


We have had a German baron among us, Baron 
von Karlstein, who has written a book about New 
York and its inhabitants. One of his anecdotes is 
very good and interesting: On Washington’s Birth- 
day he was standing in a crowd on the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Fourteenth Street, waiting for the 
grand procession to arrive. The first drums were 
heard in the distance, when a young man, in his 
shirt-sleeves and hatless, passed through the as- 
sembled multitude and addressed the policeman who 
kept the people back. 


“Officer,”’ he exclaimed, ‘“‘my mother is sick in a 
house near Sixth Avenue; she has suddenly been 
taken much worse, and the doctor says that if the 
procession passes our house the noise will kill her.’’ 

“O. K., young fellow,” said the policeman, and left 
him to run up the avenue, where he stood some 
twenty feet before the —— and screamed, 
—— holding up a light, rattan cane with both 
hands. 

The word was passed along the line, an adjutant 
galloped forward, bent over his horse’s neck and ex- 
changed a few words with the policeman. 

Suddenly the command, “Forward! march!” was 
heard, and the immense body of men proceeded to 
the corner of Fourteenth Street, without any music 
except the lightest —_ tapping of drums. Then 
came, “Right wheel!” and nearly fifty thousand men, 
whom immense crowds were waiting to see and cheer, 
wheeled up Fourteenth Street to Broadway, and down 
Broadway they marched without music until vow | 
were beyond the distance at which they might distur 
the sick woman. 

No one asked why an army of well-drilled, admir- 
ably equipped men, many of tiem battle-scarred vet- 
erans, turned out of their path at the — request 
of a single policeman, armed with but a little rattan 
cane. would have been but a trifling matter for 
them to take Gotham; but no, the General in com- 
mand, when he received the young man’s thanks, re- 
minded him that his very natur. uest was ad- 
dressed to gentlemen and soldiers. Anda gentleman, 
be he a soldier or not, reveres the sacred name of 
mother. 





A THIEF’S FEE. 


After Walter Scott had gone through the ceremony 
of putting on the gown, which symbolized his ad- 
mission to the Scottish bar, he mingled for some time 
with the barristers in the outer room of the court. 
Suddenly mimicking the air and tone of a Highland 
lass waiting at the Cross of Edinburgh to be hired 
for the harvest work, he said to a comrade, ‘‘We’ve 
stood here an hour by the tron, hinny, and deil a ane 
has speered our price.” 


But before the court rose, some friendly solicitor 
gave him a guinea-fee. - 

“This is a sort of a wedding-day,” said he to a 
friend, as | passed a hosier’s store. “I think I 
must go in and buy me a new night-cap.” 

Not long after, he received a singular fee from a 
man whom he defended against the charge of house- 
breaking. The def was ul, and the 
man, being condemned to the gallows, sent for Scott 
to visit him in his cell. 

As soon as the advocate and the prisoner were 
alone in the condemned cell, the unfortunate client 
said, “I am very sorry, sir, that I have no fee to offer 
you, so let me beg your acceptance of two bits of ad- 
vice, which may useful to you when you have a 
house of your own. I am done with practice, you 
see, and here is my legacy. 

“Never keep a large watch-dog 
can always silence them eae 
dog, ’tis easier than whistling, bu’ 
yoning terrier within. 

“Secondly, put no trust in nice, clever, crack 
locks; the only thing that bothers us is a huge old 
heavy one, no matter how simple the construction; 
and the ruder and rustier the key, so much the better 
for the housekeeper.” 

The housebreaker’s advice as to the best dog for 
ging alarm is worth the attention of housekeep- 
ers. Those who have kept a yelping terrier know 
that nothing, even the most tempting food, can 
silence them, and that a as alert as a weasel. 





out of doors; we 
indeed, if it be a 
t tie a little tight- 


The stealthiest footstep set them barking. 
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SNAKE AND COYOTE. 


The San Francisco Call gives the following inter- 
esting story of a fight between a snake and a coyote 
as told by one of the native guides of the mountains. 
A regard for fair play is a distinguishing feature of 
men of his class, and the guide who tells the stery 
has the candor to give credit even to the coyote. 


“The coyote don’t look smart,” was the way he in- 
troduced the subject, “‘but he’s got a heap of sense, 
and there are mighty few animals that can get the 
better of him. e last time I was up in the back 
mountains, the place was full of coyotes, and every- 
thing had to be locked up or buried, or they’d w: 
off with it. 

“One morning I heard a big barking over in the 
caiyon where we had some fine pork, and I thought 
Td stroll over and see what was up; so I took my 
rifle and started. When I struck the opening that 
led ugh some high » I saw an old coyote 





| sitting on the ground, with his nose up in the air, 

barking. At first, I thought he was — just for 
amusement, but creeping up nearer, [ saw, coiled 
right in front of him, as big a rattler as you would 
want to meet—a regular old-timer. 

“It looked like there was something going to turn 
up, so I crept behind a rock and watched. 

“T reckon that coyote kept his nose up in the air for 
ten minutes at a stretch; then he made a quick jump 
to one side, and then a grab at the rattler, all so sud- 
den that the snake was taken unawares, and struck 
at least a foot from him, and before he could get back 
into coil, the coyote was right on top of him. But 
the rattler twisted around, when the coyote leaped 
about four feet away. 

“Then he began to sing just as he had before, and 
as the old rattler coiled and made no sign to get up 
and go, I concluded that they were having a set-to, 
and the singing was between the rounds. It was not 
long before they called time, and the —— did just 
as he had done before, only he jumped the other way 
and fooled the rattler again, that struck out and hit 
nothing; then, before it could haul back, the coyote 
gave a jump and grabbed it by the neck and pulled it 
off the ground, and after trotting off a few paces, he 
sat down and began to eat it. 

“Kill the coyote? No; he had done too cute a job, 
and I let him go.” 
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PATHETIC INCIDENT. 





The following incident, so full of pathos and sim. 
plicity, teaches its own lesson of kindness and love 
for the little ones left fatherless and motherless on 
the charities of the world. It happened afew weeks 
ago in a Western city, where a poor widow had died, 
leaving one child, a little lame boy, to the cold chari- 
ties of the world. After his mother’s funeral, the 
little fellow was taken ill from the combined results 
of grief and neglect, and it was then evident that he 
would soon be united to his only friend. 


He was left alone much of the day, there being no 
one who could spare the time to stay with him. It 
was often noticed that the voices of two persons 
could be heard in his little room. But when those in 
charge entered, he would be alone and apparently 
asleep. 

One day they listened, being quite sure that no one 
was with the child, and they overheard this strange 
monologue : 

“Ts you right there, mamma?” 

“Yes, my little boy, I is right here.” 

“Was you went away yet?” 

“IT wented back to heaven to tell God about my 
little boy.” 

“Did you was afraid, mamma?” 

Pe. 0, my own little boy, ’cause God is nicer’n peo- 
les.”” 

“Did you told Him about me, mamma?” 

“T tolded Him I had a little boy named Harry,—an’ 
There was a loud noise of sobbing then, and the 
listener without cried, too. Presently the child’s 
voice resumed : 

“Did you told God to let me come up there, mam- 
ma?” 

“Yes, my boy; an’ He said, ‘Bimeby, bimeby.’ ” 

“Mamma, I’se—so—tired—an’—an’—sleepy—an’ I 
want to come an’ stay with—you—and—God.” 

There was a long silence then, broken by sobs. The 
listeners went in, after resolving in their hearts to be 
thereafter very patient with the motherless one. 

But the next day he went home to his mother. 
“Bimeby” had come. 


——_+@>—_—__— 
UNEXPECTED. 


A ministerial note-book could scarcely fail to be 
amusing. The man who meets all sorts of people, in 
their moods of extreme joy and sorrow, has every 
opportunity for getting at whatever kernel there may 
be in the human grain. Amusing occurrences are 
constantly to be met with in connection with the 
marriage ceremony. The following, related by a 
clergyman, is a fair sample of such oddities: 


A young man, a plain, good-hearted Irishman, was 
about to get married, and he came to arrange all the 
difficulties he thought connected with the ceremony. 

assu him there would be no difficulty; that I 
would see him through all right. 

“But,” said he, “what about the ring?” 

I explained; and then, with a blush, he asked, 
“When must I kiss the bride?” 

I answered that at the close of the ceremony I 
would offer a prayer, and just as soon as I should say 
“Amen” he was to kiss the bride. 

The ceremony went through all right; T said 


“Amen,” and looked at him in a knowing way. He 
suddenly remembered his on made a little jump, 
like a timid trout at a fly, and kissed—not the bride, 


but me. It was the heartiest kiss I remember ever to 
have nee He had a short-cropped black 
moustache, and I still can feel the warm prickling of 
it on my lips. 





TRUTHFUL TO A FAULT. 


The amateur sportsman has little leniency to ex- 
pect from the “game-keeper, who understands the 
business of scientific bird-slaughter from top to bot- 
tom. A noble lord one day said ingratiatingly to a 
keeper, “‘I suppose you’ve scarcely ever met with a 
worse shot than I am?” 


“Oh yes, my lord,” responded the other, “I’ve met 
with many a worse, for you misses ’em so cleanly !” 

Another keeper had a habit of expressing himself 
incisively on all occasions. One day he was hunting 
with a — who invariably missed everything 
at which he aimed. 

A pheasant flew up, the sportsman blazed away, 
some feathers flew, and he exclaimed, in natural ex. 
ultation, “I hit him that time, Cox, and no mistake !”’ 

he man’s reply was characteristic, and to the 


point: 
“Ah, sir, they will fly into it sometimes!” 
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SHREWD JUDGE. 


The following is told of a New York judge before 
whom a man was being tried for stealing the gold 
watch of a woman as she was taking a street-car. 
The neatness of the examination will remind the 
reader of Oriental stories. 


The man declared that the watch was his, and the 
woman was mistaken in identifying it as hers. Sud- 
denly the judge asked, ‘‘Where’s the key?” 

The prisoner fumbled in his pockets, and said he 
must have left it at home. 

The judge asked him if he had wound the watch 
frequently with the key, and he said “Yes,” 

“Then a key was procured, watch and key were 
handed the prisoner, and he was told to wind the 
watch. He —— the case, but could not find any 
place to use the key, because the watch was a stem- 
winder. 

The sentence was five years and a half. 
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THE would-be purchaser of a horse was inquiring 
as to his leaping powers. 
“Would he take timber?” he asked. 





“He’d jump over your head,” replied the other. “I 
don’t know what you call that /” 
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For the Companion. 
SPELL TALK. 


“I’m free years old and over, 
And tall as sister Bell— 
I can count one, free, four, seven— 
But I can’t know when they spell. 
I listen just as careful 
When Bell’s all dressed to go— 
She looks at me then mamma 
And mamma says, ‘n-o.’ 


«‘When papa brings the carriage, 
He says, ‘too cold for R-o-y.’ 
And mamma calls to Jennie, 


‘Come, get the b-o-y!’ , 
Se ATIC 





Patter, patter came the sound of little feet be- 
hind him, but he did not hear them. 

He rushed through the kitchen to the steps that 
led to the chamber above. 

There he stopped suddenly, for Tiny stood in 
the doorway, bleating eagerly, with her soft eyes 
looking wonderingly at him, as if asking why he 
left her so. 

“O Tiny, Tiny! What made you come? I let 
her go, indeed I did, sir,’ he said, for he didn’t 
know exactly what he could say in his defence. 

Then papa told the story, and when he had fin- 
ished, the warden turned towards the frightened 
boy, who sat on the rug with both arms around 
Tiny's neck, and said, with twinkling eyes, 
“There are exceptions to every rule, my boy. If 
you saved Tiny’s life and she won’t accept her 
freedom, why—I don’t see but what you will have 
to keep her. If you take good care of het I won’t 
fine you.” 

Johnny’s tears turned quickly to smiles, and it 
was hard to tell which looked the happiest—the 
warden, Johnny—or Tiny. 8. H. E. 








For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Teddy’s papa always gets his ‘‘shaves’’ at the 
barber’s shop in town, and so the little boy never 
had happened to see the operation of shaving gone | 
through with, until grandpa came visiting to stay 
a month. Grandpa shaved himself; and Teddy 
watched him the first time with wide-open brown 
eyes. 

All at once he cried out: 

“QO mamma! mamma! gram'pa’s brushing 
frosting all over his face!” 

One chilly March morning Edna crept out of 
her warm little bed, and scampered into the sitting- 
room. 

“O mamma!” cried she, pulling up the sleeve 
of her nightie, ‘“‘my arm looks dust as if the 
feathers were all pulled out. It’s all pin-feathery, 
mamma.” 

Mamma laughed. The cold had made the little 
arm all ‘‘goose-flesh.” 




















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
RIDDLE. 


I succor the helpless, I figure in song; 
I give heed to my monarch’s decrees ; 


In my darksome 


shadows lurks many a wrong; 


But I’m charming on moonlit seas. 


At my worst and best in Scott I am seen; 
And Lord Tennyson knows my full worth; 

I am made in a moment by king or by queen; 
Like a mantle I cover the earth. 


2. 
ANAGRAMS. 





‘No p-i-e,” my mamma spells 
When Jennie takes my 
plate, 
And Jennie never gives me 
pie, 
I guess because I’m late. 
***Why don’t you s-p-a-n-k?* 
Is grandma’s big, long 
spell, 

‘And R-o-y will get your doll,’ 
My mamma says to Bell. 
I'll be a big man bye-and- 

bye 
And know as well as they, 
And when they spell ‘to 
b-e-d’, 
I'll know just what they 
say.” 
OLIVE S. Brown. 


———_—_—~+or—____——_- 
For the Companion. 


JOHNNY AND THE 
DEER-WARDEN. 


Johnny Davis is a little 
ten-year-old boy, who lives 
on a backwoods farm away 
in the northern part of 
Maine. 

He has no little brothers 
or sisters to play with, and 
sometimes he gets very 
lonesome. 

That is, he was lonesome 
before he found Tiny. 

One night last spring, 
when Johnny went ‘‘across 
lots,” to drive the cattle 
home from the back clear- 
ing, what do you suppose 
he found with them ? 

The cunningest little baby 
deer, not more than four 
weeks old! 

It was not a bit afraid, 
but ran to Johnny, bleating 
piteously. 

Indeed, it followed him 
all the way home, and papa 
said he might make a pen 
and keep it until it grew 
older, for probably a bear 
had killed its mother, and 
it would surely die if they 
drove it away into the 
woods. 

“But you must turn her 
loose just as soon as she 
can take care of herself,” 
said papa, ‘“‘for there is a 
fine for keeping or killing 
deer.” 

“As though I could kill 
you! I want to keep you, 
though!” cried Johnny, 
laying his face against the 
fawn’s glossy neck, as he 
watched her eagerly drink 
the new, warm milk which 
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The following anagrams 
compose the names of six 
celebrated English painters : 

1. Jury holds a nose. 

2. Host Gham suing a boor. 
- Wind-reed’s lane. 

. R. just open her. 

- Where calm sat on. 

. E’en more gory, G. 
MONSEY. 
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3. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


_ 


- Acrowd of widows gath- 
ered round the bed, 
They showed her works, 
and mourned the giver, 
—dead! 

Seized by the beard in 
treacherous embrace, 

Pierced by the sword, he 
died upon the place. 

Prophet of Elkosh! at thy 
fiery word 

E’en Nineveh trembled, as 
the woe she heard. 

- Mentioned but once, the 
eldest son is he 

Of one who, dryshod, cros- 
sed both flood and sea. 

Spell it which way you 
will, it is the same, 

And all will see therein 
their mother’s name. 

A king, whose mother 

taught him to abstain, 

Princes and kings from 
strong drink should 
refrain. 

Initials and Finals two 
prophets will show, 
Who ever were true to 
their Nazarite vow. 


4. 
WORD SYNCOPATIONS. 


i. Take a footh from a 
strict. disciplinarian, and 
leave a place of traffic. 

2. A boy, from a distin- 
guished champion, and leave 
distress. 

3. To shave off, froma wild 
Irish plunderer, and leave a 
division of a county in Sus. 
sex, in England. 

4. A waiter, from a traitor, 
and leave a fermented liquor. 

5. Take a distinguished the- 
atrical performer from a well- 
known condiment, and leave 
wet earth. 

6. A weight, from a plant, 
and leave a Turkish governor. 

7. The common flounder, 
from a fresh water fish, and 
leave an animal. 

8. An animal, from a cheese 
cake, and leave a month. 

9. The fore part of the leg 
from a thimble, and leave an 
insect. Rose MADDER. 


5. 
A WORD LADDER. 
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From 1 to 2, a skilled rea- 
soner. From 3 to4, star gaz- 
ers. Across, beginning at the 
top: 1st round, informal danc- 
es; 2d round, one who tells 
falsehoods; 3d round, to 





avoid; 4th round, a fruit; 5th 





he had brought. 
“If the deer - warden 


comes, I’ll turn you loose, but—but I do hope he 
won’t come; and I don’t hardly b’lieve he will, 
for this is ever so far from—from anywhere,” he 
added, with a satisfied glance at the dark forest 


which encircled his home. 


But a stranger knocked at the door one day, 


when the family were eating dinner. 


“Ah, Mr. Davis, I believe ?”” the stranger said. 
“T hear that parties are killing deer up this way. 


Can you tell me”—— 
But Johnny didn’t wait to hear any more. 
The warden had come. 
Poor Johnny ! 


Would she accept her liberty, and bound away 


into the forest ? 


Tiny must be set free! 


For the Companion. 
A REQUEST. 
They put him in the barber’s chair, 
Our little man of four, 


And soon a shower of golden curls 
Fell softly to the floor. 


Then suddenly he spoke aloud,— 
“TI gueth—I like it—tho; 

But, thir,” he added, anxiously? 
“Pleathe leave enough to grow!” 


—— +o -___—— 
For the Companion. 
ONE RAINY DAY. 





“Oh, you darling!’’ he sobbed, as he threw his 
arms around her neck and led her out, kissing her 
velvety nose in a half-shamed way. 

**You are all I’ve got, an’—an’ the bears’ll kill 
‘you, I’most know they will, or—or somebody’ll 
slioot you! Oh dear! dear!” 

» Then, with a sob, he ran towards the house. 
~ "He could not see Tiny go. 


Drip! drip! drip! The clouds were black in 
the sky and the rain would not stop, although 
Haddie and Ray stood by the window wishing for 
the bright sunshine to dry the grass so that they 
could run over to auntie’s to see Gracie. 


The door opened and Aunt Letty came in, wet 
and dripping. ‘Why, what’s the matter with my 
boys ?”’ she asked ? 

The story was soon told, and she said, ‘Is that 
all? I thought the express-train was smashed up, 
or the rocking-horse had his leg broken. We'll 
soon have the sun shining, in the house, at least.” 

Then she begged some old newspapers of mam- 
ma, and taking a pair of scissors, sat down by the 
fire with a boy in a little arm-chair on each side. 

Such wonderful things as those sharp scissors 
cut from those old papers! There were team- 
horses and trotting-horses and saddle-horses with 
men on their backs, and horses that could only 
stand still. There were cows and pigs and hens 
and dogs and cats and—and—everything ! 

Haddie and Ray shouted for joy and forgot all 
about the rainy day, and when at last Aunt Letty 
said she must go, mamma bade her good-by with 
a rested look in her poor tired face and said she 





Mamma was nearly beside herself with their 
noise and teasing. She had tried every way to | 





quiet them, and she was so tired. 


was a sunbeam. 
And the boys had paper animals enough to last 


| them a week, 











round, at any time, always. 
H. A. G. 





Conundrum. 


What is the difference between a sleigh drawn by a 
runaway horse, and a man who has suddenly acquired 
a large fortune? One is likely to be upset and the 
other is likely to be set up. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Andrew Jackson, born March 15, 1767. 


2. 


ALASKA 


LADIES 
ADORE 8 
S IRENE 
KEENER 


ASSERT 


3. Edward-site—name of King Edward. 
Sea; Aar; owe; double yew; En; eye; em; pea; 
ee; are; I; aye; ell—Crown Imperial. 


4. 


= w~yoONAa 


M 
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Correggio, St. 


ROCODILES 
Ou?tcuvi2 fF 
ARAGRAPHS 
VERCHARGE 
ERPETRATE 
LAGIaARIstT 
NGRESSION 
IsconvoucCcr?t 
RANGEMUSK 
Patrick. 
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The Youth’s Companion is pahits hed weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance, 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE 
send the money in a Registered Letter. 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, ean be changed, 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given, 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to the Publishers should be 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion, 


THE COCAINE HABIT. 


There is no doubt of the value of cocaine, when 
appropriately and guardedly used by physicians and 
surgeons. Dr. Hammond, of New York, lately read a 
paper on the subject before the New York Neurologi 
cal Society, in which he expressed doubts as to the 
habit 


will. 


a cocaine which could not be 
readily controlled by the 
He 


exhibited are 


existence of 


effects 
exception 


on himself, and the 
though we take 
to his conclusion. He first injected one grain beneath 
the skin. It exhilarated him and made him feel 
quite happy, but he was sleepless after it almost until 
with a severe This 
headache followed each trial. 

The next night he injected two grains, and the 
same pleasant feeling followed, 
inordinate desire to write. 
thought at the time 
done, 


had tested cocaine 
of interest, 


morning, and arose headache. 


accompanied by an 
He wrote much, and 
his work the best he had ever | 
but found it in the morning to be dis connected | 
nonsense, each sentence being complete in itself, but 
having no relation to the others. 

He next injected three grains, and felt the same 
inclination to write, but restrained himself, and in 
dulged in speech-making. Having at different inter 
vals injected successively six and eight grains, he then 
injected eighteen. The effect was intense exhilara 
tion, and inability for some hours to recall what he 
did. Next morning he found he had thrown his office 
into more There had, in each 
instance, been much palpitation of the but 
this time it was greatly His headache 
remained for two days. 
commit 


or less of disorder. 

heart, 
increased, 

But he felt no disposition to 

acts of violence, and was not conscious of 

any habit. 

that Dr. Hammond over 


First, that all such habits 


It seems to us, however, 
looked two important facts : 


are formed gradnally; and secondly, that tempera. 
ment is an important consideration in the case, per- 
sons of a nervous temperament being specially sus- 


ceptible. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of the 
paper, Dr. Mattison said he had had within a few 
months seven cases of the habit under his care, 
of which were A physician, in attempt- 
ing a prescription, wrote a sheriff to 
come and take the patieat to jail. 

He had also himself noticed hallucinations and de 
lusions. He thought the continued use of the drug 
more injurious than that of morphine. His patients 
had gradually acquired their habits. 

The President of the 
cases reported by a 


five 
physicians. 


to write for 


referred to thirteen 
In 
Pittsburgh a prominent physician, who had formed 
the habit, became violent, and, under the 
that he was being attacked by burglars, beg 
right and left. 


society 
single German physician. 
delusion 
an firing 
+> 
BAD MANNERS, 

The Chinese long Americans 
are the mildest-mannered people in the world, 
and recently their Embassy at Washington had rea- 
son to think that we are rhe 
Minister gave a great ball, to which five or six hun 
dred people were invited. 


ago concluded that 
not 
the worst. Chinese 
Between eight hundred and 
that is, three or four hundred Amer 
and * 


a thousand came 
ladies” 
These 


jean gentlemen” invited themselves. 


“guests” made a raid on the supper-table 
again, though the lib 
Well 


dressed men and women so jostled each other in the 


and swept it clean, again and 


eral host replenished it from an ample supply. 


rush for the supper-room as nearly to drag the clothes 
off each other. 
wall, 
to secure refreshments for them. 

The door of the supper-room had to be closed, and 
a Chinese servant stationed there to warn guests 
away. An officer in the American navy, so writes 
Kate Foote, in the Independent, insisted on entering. 

“You no can go in,” said the servant. “You havee 
thlee times allyleddy.” 

Miss West, the daughter of the British Minister, 
gave a private concert to her personal friends. The 
footman summoned her to the door, where she found 
two well-dressed people, total strangers to her. 


Women stood two deep beside the 


and men struggled in dense masses at the table 
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THE YOUTH’S CO) MPANION. 


| Excuse me,” said Miss West, “but this is ani ate 
| conce -rt—only my friends are invited.” 

“We from official circles,” said one of the 
women. 

“I repeat, it is to my friends and invited guests, ’ 
said Miss West, and stepping aside, she continued, 
“but if you will”’— 

They did not have the assurance to enter. 


are 


——— on 
THREE QUEER BIRDS. 


The trumpeter-bird’is the rag-picker of the woods 
and swamps of Guiana, where he is always at work 
at his trade, with his stomach for a pack and his bill 
for a hook. He performs a most useful but most ex- 
| traordinary service, devouring a perfect multitude of 
scorpions, spiders, lizards and the like 
But this terrible bird can be made per- 





| snakes, frogs, 
creatures. 
fectly tame. 


On the Guiana plantations he may be seen frater- 
nizing with the chickens, ducks and turkeys, accom- 
panying them in their walks, defending them from 
| their enemies, separating quarrellers with strokes of 
his bill, sustaining the young and feeble, and waking 
| the echoes with his trumpet while he brings home 

his flocks at night. 
| The trumpeter is as handsome as he is useful. No- 

ble and haughty in his aspect, he raises himself u 
on his long, yellow-gaitered legs and seems to say, “ 
am the trumpeter, the scourge of reptiles and the 
protector of the flocks!” 

In southern Africa there is another great exter- 
minator of reptiles—the snake-eater or secretary-bird, 
a magnificent creature who attacks the largest ser- 
pents, making a shield of his wings and a sword of 
his beak. The name of “secretary-bird” is derived 
from the plumes projecting backward from its head, 
which look like quill-pens carried behind one’s ear. 

In South America, in the very neighborhood of the 
trumpeter’s home, there lives the Kamichi or Kamiki, 
who wears a sharp horn projecting from his forehead, 
and a murderous spur upon each of his wings, With 
these three weapons, the serpents that he attacks are 
powerless against him, and are easily put to death. 

The secretary-bird, the Kamichi and the trumpeter 
form a valiant and useful trio. The trumpeter has 
two merits above the others: the ease with which he 
can be domesticated, and his musical talent. 

The natives have a saying that he has swallowed a 
cornet. Whether promenading or war-making, he 
fills the air with his trumpet-calls, and at the sound 
of his voice of brass the reptiles take to flight. 

Presently the bird arrives, flapping his wings and 
wielding them like a sword. Having killed the ser- 
pent, the trumpeter sounds his blast of victory, as he 
had sounded his charge. 


_— 


HOW HE SUCCEEDED. 

The dark ways of politicians are not always past 
finding out. An Indian Agent, whose official charac 
ter was not above reproach, determined to present 
his case favorably to the Administration by sending a 
delegation of Indians to Washington to declare his 
praises, 


He dressed the aborigines in an extraordinary 
costume of war-paint and “‘feathe rs, to their own great 
astonishment, and filling them full of bad whiskey 
and praise of himself, sent them on their way. At 
Washington, the following conversation took place 
between them and one of the national officials ; 

“Is Capt. Jone s—the agent—a good man?” 
“Good man!" (sententiously). 

“Does he steal the Indians’ bacon and flour?” 
“Sometime.” 

“Does he get drunk?” 
Mos’ evly day.” 

“Heisa good man, you say: 
“Good man! 


“Why?” 


o” 





“He good man; he gif us plenty dollah to ~~ dat. 
He make us cold, he make us hungry; he steal, he get 
drunk, but he say he goodest kind ob man. He tell 
us say so! Captan Chones good man! Ugh!” 

+> 
TRAINING THE LEFT HAND. 


The Roman soldier used to be trained to use the 
left hand as well as the right, so that if the latter 
disabled, he could take his sword in the other. 
The Evening Star shows how this accomplishment 
may be useful in peaceful employments. 


were 


During the war, many who had lost their right 
urms learned to write with their left hands. The 
most notable instance was that of Gen. Howard, 
who, despite his loss, has maintained his place, and 
has lately been made full major-general in the regu- 
lar army. 

He writes an excellent hand, and at one time he 
offered a prize for the best specimen of writing done 
by a soldier who had lost his right arm. There were 
about two hundred competitors; and if all could not 
win, they had the satisfaction of knowing that they at 


| least had overcome the most serious difficulties in the 


way of their making a livelihood, even if Congress 
had not made generous provision for them in pen- 
sions. 

— a 


THE BUMP OF GOODNESS. 


It is not every day that an artist finds a customer 
who is both rich and appreciative, who not only can 
pay handsomely for work done, but estimates it at its 
artistic Such patrons are worth waiting 


true value. 


for. 


A mourning husband came to see the bust of his 
de var deceased wife. 

“Pray study it well,” said the sculptor. 
in clay, and I can alter it.” 

The widower looked at it with the most tender 
interest. “Itis her very self!” he exclaimed; “her 
large nose—the sign of goodness!” Then, bursting 
into tears, he exclaimed, “She was so good! Make 
the nose a little larger!” 


“It is only 


~~ 
TOO NARROW. 


Nothing is ever gained by want of politeness. 
here was an estimable Quaker woman who kept a 
boarding-house, and was so prospered as to be often 
obliged to send some of her patrons to lodge in the 
houses of her neighbors. 


Recently a company of a dozen or so of Baltimore- 
ans, who had been recommended to this lady, arrived 
in the city, and at once repaired to her residence. 

“I can give thee all board,” said she to the Mary- 
landers, “but thee must sleep in Coffin’s. 

“What!” cried the amazed spokesman. 

“That is the best I can do for thee; and if thee do 
not like it, thee can go elsewhere.” 

And the indignant visitors went. 


+ 
ENOUGH FOR ONCE. 


There is a world of pathos in the remark of @ poor ‘ORDER AT ONCE 
|THE BEST NEW SEEDS AND PLANTS 


woman coming from a wretched garret in an inland 
town and seeing the ocean for the first time. 

Gazing steadily at it, in perfect silence, for some 
minutes, she sighed and said, slowly, “Well, I am 
glad for once in my life to see something of which | 
there is enough.” 
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and worth $2.50, for $1.50 sent in stamps 
or Postal Order. Money refunded if goods are not satis- 
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New Aster, “The Pearl.” 


A most striking ana Yoantion Aster, in two 
colors—Bright Rose and ite, each color, 








A Slight Cold, if neglected, often attacks the lungs. 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches” give immediate relief.[Adv. 
—~>— 


If you have no appetite, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
One man says, “It makes me eat like a horse.” (Adv. 


aati , 
Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s Restorative Wine of 

Coca is an invaluable remedy for all exhaustive states of 

the nervous system, caused by excessive mental work. 
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25 cents per packet. Parties orderin will re- 
ceive FREE our new Catalogue, containing the more 
choice sorts of Flower and Vegetable 8, With 
full directions for prowing. 

SCHLEGEL & TTLER, Boston, Mass, 





For 18 Years our Great Specialty has been grow- 
ing and distributing ROSES. We A all the Latest 
Novelties and finest standard sorts in different sizes 
and pres? es to suitall. We send STRONG, VIGOR- 
ANTS safely by mail or we. to all points. 


3 to 12 Plants $1,,55,'°,.326 


MARIGOLD “EL DORADO.” 

A packet of this beautiful flower post- 
paid with our elegant and complete 
Catalogue for 1887. 
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Ww ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


») __ ROOZEN'S SPECIAL SPRING COLLECTION. 
200 GLADIOLI, LILIES, DAHLIAS, &., for $3.75. 


Direct from the famous bulb growers, ANT. Roozen & Son, Overveen (near 
Haarlem), Holland. Delivered at express office in New York city or Toronto, 
with Pamphlet on Cultivation. Address the Sole Agent, 
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“i spin. ven Solomon, v with all his 
gion. was not ones ine one of these.” 


Siberia is, next to Africa, the least known to us ofall 4 
thecountriesofthe world. It is theplaceof banishment 
for Russia’s Nihilists, and its lofty table lands are 
strange apd wonderful. Its animals differ from those 
we know, and its plants are unlike those of any other 
part of the world, being odd, beautiful, and — > 
with marked characteristics. The weary, Uf 
eye of many an exile on his aad jour- 
ney has been cheered by the sight of a 
superb lily, which holds erect, like al 
flambeau, ite «pike of dazzlin; 
ruby flowers amid its lovely and ‘eine 

ie. We have now 90 per cent. of all the 
bulbs of this grand lily, which have been 
taken from itsnative land, and wedesire that 
every lover of flowers ‘shall enjoy them. 


CORAL LILY GESIBERIAg i 


Grows to 8 feet, ig aqvens bloom 

in circumference. Its form is graeeful, an 

panto yy isa s bonutifal bright uh and Aa d 
surpasses in delieacy and shining surface an. 

plant we know. grance is exquisite, rondo 

most strikingattraction is the wonderfulbrig! 

of its searlet flame-like bloom. Itis m 

most brilliant red we have ever see 

and exceeds in color the ordinarylilies M 

as sunrise surpasses any work of 
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This bulb is one which blooms quickly. $ A 
and can be successfully grown by anyone. Wa 
We wish them to brighten the door yards! = 
and flower gardens of every reader of this 7: 
paper, and wewill send One Balb FREED 
1, for 80c.or4 for #1. Full instraetio 
Withevery 
order we wed — ourt ‘atalogee, giving desert tion of 
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HINSDA at 
We take pleasure in introducing to the readers of the Youth’s Companion, 


THE NEW HARDY JAPANESE HYDRANGEA. 


“HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDIFLORA.” 
THE FINEST This is a grand plant, exceedingly showy and attractive, 
HARDY SHRUB ~~ 


sting in bloom for ee is perfectly hardy 
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even in the coldest part of t 
tection of ony, kind. 
cult wi: 


e U.S., needs no pro- 

and is the’ finest hardy shrub in 
mh grows bushy and compact, 3 to 

high, blooms in July, and con- 
AJ in bleom 3 months, remaining 
beautiful until destroyed by frost. The 
flowers are pure white, afterwards 
changi ng to pink, and are immense 

yramidal clusters more than afoot 
ong and nearly as much in diam- 
eter, every shoot being termina- 
ted with one of these clusters of 
flowers, literally covering the 
plant. It creates a sensation 
wherever seen, and has 

— more satisfaction 

han any plant we have 
ever sold. The immense 
heads of bloom are he ~ in 
a slightly drooping posi- 
tion, making it unriv Mile d 
both for grace and beauty. 
For cemetery plots, for 
large estates, for persons 
with small residences, 
either in city or country, 
anywhere, everywhere, it 
should be planted. ae 
customer writes: “The 
first year I planted ay 
drangea Grandiflora it 
»roduced three heads of 

ot the second year, 
: the third year. 92.” 

a $1, for 3 of 
these Piants; 
prove the best invest- 
ment you ever made. 

ice, 40c. each ; 3 for 81 ; 
12 for $3. Postag age pald an one 
safe one guarant 








Can be planted as soon as frost is out of 
with each order, also a copy of our large 


and ; ja | instructions for cultivation sent 
fitustra Catalogue of all 

illustrated, artistic, of par- 
interest to all, way as oF choice flowers. Sent free to 
all readers of the YOUTH’s COMPANION inclosing stamps to pay postage. Our importation | of ya E GOLDEN 
| BANDED LILY OF JAPAN has just reached us. We Pater fin fine Scone bulbs of this, “The Queen of Lilies,” 

| (Hardy) 40 cts. each; 3 for $1., postpaid. Address, mentioning YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


|F. R. PIERSON, "s2iismal° Tarrytown, N. Y. P.0. Bor A. 
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For the Companion. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


By Gen. Francis A. Walker, 
President of the Institute of Technology, Boston, 
SECOND PAPER. 

It appears to me that the political, social and 
eccnomic reasons which have kept specific and 
technical training out of our public-schools in the 
past, still so far subsist that not a single State of 
the Union, not even the oldest and richest, would 
be justified in grafting the trade-school upon its 
general system of education. 

But, on the other hand, I believe that, in many 
cities, especially in the Eastern and Middle States, 
a condition of things has been reached which 
makes it desirable that trade-schools should be 
founded here and there by private munificence, 
such as the noble Cooper Institute, of New York 
City, which teaches a score of handicraft arts and 
trades, both for the benefit of young persons fitting 
themselves for life, and for the benefit of persons 
of maturer years who are already earning their 
living, but who desire to spend their evenings and 
holidays in preparing themselves for other and 
higher callings. 

The Lowell Free School of Industrial Design, 
of Boston, is of this class. In New York, Prof. 
Felix Adler, Mr. Courtlandt Palmer, and others, 
have done much recently to promote technical ed- 
ucation ; while from Philadelphia and other cities 
come accounts of schools started, or soon to be 
started, with similar aims. 

That those who are largely interested in manu- 
facturing industry would be well repaid for found- 
ing trade-schools, to take the place of the old ap- 
prentice system, is beyond a doubt. The associa- 
tion of carriage manufacturers, throughout the 
United States, has recently established a school 
to teach the arts involved in its branch of indus- 
try. The watch manufacturers have been consid- 
ering the propriety of doing the same thing; and 
there are twenty branches of business in which 
such schools might be set up with advantage, not 
alone to those who would become pupils, and 
to the community, but, also, to the manufacturers 
themselves, through furnishing them a constant 
and ample supply of intelligent and skilled labor. 

But, so far as the public schools are concerned, 
I hold that the time has not come for departing 
from the principle which has governed them 
through all our history, viz., that education is not 
to be special, is not to be technical, is not to assume 
that the individual pupil is to follow any particu- 
lar avocation; that education is to be general, is | 
to be liberal, is to train the powers, and to en- | 
large and strengthen the mind, so that, whatever | 
the work to which the pupil may afterwards be 
called, he shall go to it as complete a man as pos- 
sible, complete for all duties, whether those of | 
industry or those of citizenship. 

But, while maintaining this principle, I deem it 
altogether a different question if the course of 
studies, heretofore pursued, contains everything 
that is essential to a proper training of all the 
powers and faculties; if, indeed, some important 
changes should not be made, in order that our 
schools shall really do the work they have under- 
taken. 

Perhaps some of my readers may not be dis- 
posed to go with me when I say that the usual 
courses of study omit certain large classes of exer- 
cises which are important, and, indeed, essential 
to a proper accomplishment of the purpose of the 
schools; that not only are certain faculties left 
out of training, but that one side of the mind is 
almost wholly neglected. It is the demand of 
many persons, teachers, or otherwise, for the in- 
clusion of the exercises referred to, within the 
public-school course, which has given rise to the 
term which stands at the head of this series of 
papers, namely, Industrial Education. 

The term itself is not a fortunate one, since it is 





| satisfied ; 
! s 
| cause there is not 





apt to create the notion that the primary object 


sought, in this species of education, is an indus- | 


trial object; whereas, it is not. 

The term signifies only, that the means and 
processes used in this sort of education are to be 
borrowed from certain familiar industries; but 
they are thus borrowed, not for the sake of indus- | 
try, but for the sake of education. 


If we ask a boy to take his place at acarpenter’s | together, developing the constructive and execu- | depths. 


During the intervening years, I do not remem- 
ber that one hour was ever spent in any exercise 
which tended to develop my perceptive powers, to 
form in me the habit of observation, or to give 
directness and force to the executive faculty, the 
power, that is, of doing things, as distinguished 
from thinking about them, talking about them, or 
writing about them. 

Now, can that be called a complete education 
which makes no use at all, or only some partial 
and petty use, of the most important of the human 
faculties? Those who advocate so-called indus- 
trial education, say No! and their motto is, as so 
happily phrased by Prof. Woodward, ‘‘Put the 
whole boy to school!” 

Those exercises which a boy can perform as 
well, or even a little better, with his eyes shut, or 
even with no eyes at all beneath his lids, are of 
value; but there should be, also, in all schools ex- 
cept schools for the blind, exercises which a boy 
can only perform with his eyes open, and that, 
too, wide open, and seeing with all their might. 

Now, it has not been quite so bad with the 
schools, of late, as it was forty or thirty years 
ago. For the very little children, the blessed kin- 
dergarten has come, and already its methods, and 
what is more, its spirit, have greatly influenced 
the lower rooms of the grammar-school. Teachers 
have learned to give instruction, in some degree, 
by means of things that can be seen and handled. 

Moreover, at the upper end of the schools, the 
study of natural history, with flowers and plants, 
insects and minerals, placed before teacher and 
before pupil, has come in, to cultivate the powers 










of perception and 
the habit of obser- 
vation. 
Yet we not 
be- 


are 
first, 


enough of this, 
such as it is; and, 
secondly, because 
there are, in our 
judgment, even 
better means for 
training those long-neglected powers. These, we 
think, we find in the ordinary mechanic arts, the 
arts of the carpenter, the pattern-maker, the 
blacksmith. 

The fact that instruction and practice in the 
mechanic arts, throughout our public schools, 
would result in greatly promoting the industrial 
character of our people, is not a consideration fit 





| 
| 


| 


raw themselves. That instruction wien tien 
in the mechanic arts would quicken the interests | 
of the pupils, and would prompt parents to keep 
their children longer in school, instead of taking 
them out, as is so generally done now, at thirteen 
or fourteen years of age, I entertain no doubt. 
How parents value this kind of instruction, is 
shown by the fact that the St. Louis Manual 
Training High School, where the tuition fee aver- 
ages eighty dollars a year, has more pupils than 
the City High School where tuition is free. As to 
| the feelings and tastes of pupils, it is the experi- 
lence of every teacher who anywhere has intro- 
duced handicraft exercises, that scholars take 
wonderfully to them, not only doing this work 


| with zeal and continually increasing delight, but 


carrying back to their book-studies a greater alert- 


| ness and attentiveness. 
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For the Companion. 
A VISIT TO AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 
With an Introduction by the Hon. S. S. Cox. 


I want to introduce to the readers of THE YOUTH’S 


| COMPANION the maiden of our household, the daugh- 


A VISIT TO AN EGYPTIAN 


| 





- ae | 
to be entertained, unless it is true that these exer- | 
| to the inside of their homes; and as there are only 


cises would be, in themselves, fairly 


educational. 


and fully 


motion of American manufactures, let it not be at | 


the expense of the public schools. 
chanic 


earn his livelihood, is not a consideration fit to be 


entertained, unless it is true that those exercises 
| are, also, of such a nature as to train and develop 
his senses and faculties, and to make him a wiser 
and stronger and more complete man. The school 
is not, and ¢annot without wrong be made to be, 


a money-getting or a bread-winning institution. 


But if the exercises we are speaking of are 


strictly and truly, 


ter of Consul-General Heap, who desires to present a 
picture of an oriental experience which men can 
never have. When first I visited Constantinople, 
with its casements opening upon the perilous edge of 
a strait, historic with battles and deep with intrigues, 
there was much more intolerance than now towards 
the Christian. He was then a dog, or ghioni. We our- 
selves entered St. Sophia, the great mosque of Stam- 
boul, under protest from two hundred moslems, ina 
mob—or rather we post- 
poned entry. Now 
Miss Lena Heap goes over 
the voiceful waters of the 
Bosphorus to a home of 
luxurious ease and Eastern 
splendor, without a mur- 


our 


PRINCESS. 


mur, save that of the musical ‘“‘clappotage” of the | 


” 


clear stream which “makes music wherever [t goes. 
Without further stay upon the threshold I bow 
myself out, and bow her in to tell of her visit to the | 
“reserved home,” which, in the Turkish tongue, means 
harem. 8. 8. C. 





My object in writing is to give the reader an 
idea of what a harem is. Only friends of the 


Turkish or Egyptian ladies can introduce strangers | 


Whatever is to be done for the pro- | one or two Turkish ladies who receive strangers, | 


you may consider yourself very lucky if you have 


| seen a Turkish or an Egyptian harem. I have 
Again, the fact that these exercises in the me- | 


| 
| 
| 


and in a high degree, educa- peaceful and restful ; 


visited both Turkish and Moorish harems, but 


arts would bring a benefit to the individual | nothing as yet has rivalled the fascination and 
pupii practising them, qualifying him the better to | splendor of the Egyptian one which I went to see 
the other day, upon the shores of the dark blue 


Bosphorus. 


I must first explain to you that the princess who 


129 





| Iwas invited to goin the ten-oared ane - 
the British Embassy, and when we landed we went 
| through a very dirty little Turkish village before 
we reached the enchanted palace, at the door of 
which we were received by a Nubian as black as 
night. 

He was dressed in a beautiful costume composed 
of very fine silk materials, and worked in gold 
and silver. He stood at the door as still and dark 
as an ebony statue, and pointed with his wand, or 
cane, to another Nubian, who was dressed in the 
same costume as the first. The latter led us 
through a charming garden at the entrance of the 
palace, where we met a young prince, a comely boy 
of about eleven, dressed in the Egyptian national 
dress, consisting of red, baggy trousers reaching 
down to the ankles, white socks and low-buckled 
patent leather shoes, a broad sash wound many 
times around the waist, a light, tight-fitting vest of 
very light pink, embroidered with silk braid of 
the same color, a light-blue jacket, literally coy- 
ered with gold and silver lace, and a red fez with 
a huge blue tassel. 

This youth conducted us through two large 
rooms, with looking-glasses covering the walls 
from the ceiling nearly to the floor, and then we 
mounted a stairway, and were ushered 
chamber, where the princess was reclining. 

Seven slaves met us. They were dressed in light 
gauze costumes, which were not fitted to the figure, 
but were long and flowing. Their head-dresses 
were white turbans, each with three morning- 
glories in brilliants. On the right shoulder they 
wore the portrait of the princess, surrounded with 
precious stones, and by her name, set in diamonds, 
rubies or emeralds. As we passed them they all 
inclined their heads; it was not exactly a bow, it 
was more graceful than a bow. 

What a slumberous, luxurious picture presented 
itself to our wondering eyes! The princess rose 
from her divan to greet us, and having shaken 
hands with us, she resumed her former attitude. 
The sofa or divan was made of blue satin, covered 
with beautiful embroidery and real Valenciennes 
lace. The costume of the princess was of pale 
blue gauze, trimmed with exquisite lace. ‘The 
dress was composed of two trains, one in front 
and one behind. The one in front was looped in 
beautiful folds, and the train at the back was left 
sweeping on the floor. 

All she wore in the way of head-dress was a lit- 
tle turban formed of the finest lace and ribbon, 
kept togethe: with sinall brooches representing the 
Egyptian crescent set in brilliants. 

On the right side of this cap was a small dove’s 
wing pinned on by a brooch composed of only 
one enormous brilliant. She had four of these 
splendid stones, one in her cap, as before men- 
tioned, one on her alabaster white neck, the third 
pinned to her dress, and the fourth on the third 
finger of her Ieft hand. Around her waist was a 
beautiful gold belt, with a big gold arrow for a 
clasp. 

She had a girlish face of simple loveliness, and 
looked so innocent, that while we were in her 
presence we seemed to have a spell cast over us, 
banishing all evil thoughts and worldly associa- 
tions. Before her was a small table, on which 
was placed a gold tray surrounded with brilliants. 
Upon it was a little basket filled with cigarettes, 
and beside this was an ash receiver of gold inlaid 
with precious stones. 

After we had been there several minutes, the 
seven slaves entered, followed by a Nubian woman 
holding a tray, from which was hanging a lovely 
piece of embroidered velvet with a deep silver 
fringe. Upon the tray were several exquisite 
coffee cups of white china bearing the name of 
the princess, in Arabic letters, with a little crown 
above it to signify her rank. The china cups were 
placed within gold ones, set with diamonds, and 
| | as I held mine, I felt as if I had a small fortune 
in my hands. 

Soon afterwaid we took our leave of the prin- 
cess, and passed into the adjoining room, where 
we found the seven slaves awaiting us with silver 
cups, in which there was some deliciously cool 
| syrup. I think it was raspberry, but, whatever it 
was, it partook of the delicacy of this season of 
oriental luxury. ‘Then we were shown through 
the same rooms by which we had come in, and led 
by the Nubian servitors to the door of the palace. 
As we departed we felt as if the gate of fairy-land 
had been shut against us forever. 


into a 





Lena HEAp. 
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occupies this is the daughter of the ex-Khedive 


of Egypt, and that she is at present an exile from 


her own country. 


The day on which I went to see her was very | 


ConTENTED With LittLe.—When Lord Ma- 
caulay entered Parliament, he was a poor man, 
dependent on a limited college income, and on the 


suitable. The sky was clear; everything seemed | fifty or sixty guineas received from his brilliant 


the winding strait was like a | articles in the Edinburgh Review. 


But no man 


tional, teaching hand and eye and brain to work | mirror on its surface, and like a crystal in its pure was ever more cheerful, or less inclined to repine 


bench, it is not that we wish to make a carpenter | tive faculties, creating the habit of observation, 


man. We i:now that there is only one chance in 
fifty that he will use the saw, the chisel, the plane, 
the hammer, as the tools by which he earns his 


“good judgment,” 


use, he will carry to his work in life, whatever it | and to his place in life, and the additional fact that | 
may be, not only a better hand and a better eye, | they would greatly promote the industrial power 
but also a better mind, a mind more perfectly | of our people, become considerations well worthy 


filled and rounded out on all sides. 

Perhaps one may be excused for reverting, in 
the discussion of such a question, to his own per- | 
sonal experiences. I entered the public schools 


It seemed like a scene in fairy-land. 
You have, doubtless, heard of the caique. 


| of the powers of perception, and affording the best | canoe, and rowed, according to its size, by one, 
possible training for that in the boy which we call ' two, three or ten men. Each man pulls two sculls, 
then, the fact that these exer- | which are not made after our fashion. 
bread; but if he has had proper training in their | cises would help the individual pupil to his bread | tion of the oar between the rowlock and the rower’s 
| hand is shaped like a pear, in order to counter- | 
balance by its own weight that of the other end of 
the oar when the latter is out of the water. The 
to be entertained, and to give a preference to this | smaller sized caiques carry from two to four per- | 


It | 
of him, but that we wish to make him more of a | enlarging the scope, and increasing the accuracy jis a long, narrow boat, not unlike the Indian’s | 


The por- | 


| over his straitened condition. 
| He was awelcome guest at the table of Lady 
Holland, and in the houses of eminent Whig 
nobles; but his daily letters to his sisters con- 
tained not a word of envy at their superior wealth, 
or of murmuring at his own lot. He never allowed 
himself to incur any debt, and had no longing for 
indulgences beyond his income. 
When in later life he had accumulated a small 
fortune from the savings of his lucrative office in 
| India, and from the magnificent returns from his 


a of education over others not possessing | sons seated in the bottom of the boat on cushions. | history, he delighted to recall the struggles of his 


these incidental advantages. 


The large caique—rowed by ten men—can carry 
I think it is, also, fairly an argument in favor of | | from six to eight persons, who are also seated on 


at four years of age, and went to college at fifteen. | exercises in handicraft, that they would help the ; | small benches in the bottom of the boat. 





early life. 
He would recount to his nephews and nieces the 
days when, after a fierce debate of twelve or fif- 
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teen hours in the House of Commons, he would | of bunch-grass, was almost bare of grass. Here and | While I stood looking at the sad procession, my | great pieces from our jackets and trousers. In less 


walk home by daylight to his chambers, and sit 
down to a cheese sent to him by a constituent 
from Wiltshire, and a little substantial food, and 
feel supremely contented. 


+o 


For the Companion. 


“JACK”-RABBIT’S VICTORY. 


In the spring of 1872, it was my good fortune to be 
one of a party of officers detailed for duty at Fort 
Sill, Indian Territory. Two ladies accompanied us. 
The weather was delightful, the scenery, en route, 
was charming, and altogether it proved a most pleas- 
ant change from the hard and irksome duties of a 
cavalry-man’s life. 

During our first day out from Fort R—, no unusual 
incident occurred; but early in the second day we 
passed a dead Indian lying exposed upon the ground 
an unsightly as well as an unpleasantly suggestive 
object. We learned afterwards that a party of sav 
ages had raided a settler’s ranch a few nights previous, 
and the settlers of the neighborhood had rallied, pur- 
sued and killed one or more of them. 

Upon arriving at Beaver Creek, a bold running 
stream, we stopped a few hours to cateh fish, which 
were abundant. There was aranch here, but about it 
there was not the slightest appearance of industry, or 
of the manner by which its inmates obtained a liveli- 
hood. An old lady was leaning over the apology for 


a fence, watehing us curiously. One of the men 
asked, “low do you get a living here?” 

She blew the smoke from her well-worn cob-pipe, 
and relaxing somewhat her wrinkled, hard face, 
replied, “Oh, last year me and the old man ‘crapped 
it’ aleetle!” probably meaning, that together they had 
raised a few bushels of corn. 

Nothing worthy of special note occurred until just 
before we rolled into Fort Sill, when a terrific sand 
storm burst upon us. It was a disagreeable encounter, 
peculiar to this whole region. 

Fort Sill is magnificently situated in the Comanche, 
Kiowa and Apache reservation, and has served as a 
base of operations against the confederated tribes. 





The post is in the centre of the reservation, and com 
prises an avea of one square mile. It is on a plateau 
of irregular outline, sloping in all directions, with the 
Wichita range of mountains in plain sight, giving a 
suvage grandeur and beauty to the entire country 
about. 

setween Fort Sill and the Red River, forty-five 
miles south, buffalo, bear, elk, antelope, white-tailed 
deer, panthers, wolves, ‘jack’ - rabbits, wild eats, 
otter and prairie-dogs were abundant. The prairies 
swarmed with quail and highland plover. 


Chasing a Coyote. 


There was now reserved for us, however, hunting 
of adifferent sort. “Old Jones,” the post interpreter 
and guide, was a frontiersman who had spent many 
years in close contact with the various tribes of In 
dians in the territory. 





Ile spoke the language perfectly, knew the “sign 
talk,” and was versed inall the habits and customs 
of the savages. 

Up to the time of which TL write, he had never seen 
a railway cur, steum-engine, or any of the appliances 
of modern civilization. He was, however, unsur 
passed as a hunter, and had contrived to get together 
alarge pack of greyhounds, that he had thoroughly 
drilled and trained. It was to his courtesy that we 
were indebted for a wolf and “jack”-rabbit hunt, a 
day or two after our arrival. All the Tenth Cavalry 
officers who could muster a speedy mount came to the 
meeting on the morning of the first day’s hunt, ar- 
rayed in their best “outfits.” In all, there were about | 
twenty followers of the dogs. 


But “Jones” was the centre of attraction. The 
great lank hounds whined and leaped about him, with 
an almost human affection. After the company had 
gathered we had not long to wait, for a coyote was 
soon sighted. The dogs no sooner saw the animal 
than they sprang towards him, Old Jones giving 
them a loud *hallo-o-0-0-0 !” 


The coyote’s bushy tail whisked, as he tore through 
the grass and bushes over the prairie, often across 
abrupt ravines and through dog villages. If kept in 
sight by the dogs, a coyote can generally be run down | 
ina distance of a thousand yards. It was a quick dash. 
The animal was soon overtaken and brought to bay. 
But to my surprise, the coyote, half crouching and 
facing the pack by quickly turning, snapping and dis- 
playing his two rows of long, sharp teeth, kept the 
whole pack at a safe distance from him. 

“Shoot him!” shoot him! !” shouted some of the 
men. 

“No! no-o-o-0! ! ! quickly replied the guide. “You 
will now see the ra-a-a-al sport! !” 

When greyhounds are bitten or cowed, by a coura 
geous animal at bay, they will rarely fight. <A large 
bull mastiff, therefore, was kept with this pack, for | 
the purpose of coming in at the death of the game. 

The hounds on the present occasion found no diffi 
culty in holding the wolf at bay. Occasionally one of 
the more courageous of them would dash in, and 
grapple him, only, however, to retreat yelping an in- 
stunt later. 

rhe mastiff waddled up to the guide, for he is not a 
fast runner. After waiting a moment for the dog to 
regain his wind, Jones gave the word, and the pow- 
erful brute at once sprang fiercely upon the covote 
and tried to seize him by the throat. It was not an 
easy victory, however, for it was only after a severe 
fight, in which the hounds joined, that the coyote was 
conquered. 

We were told that just below the Post Agency 
there was a “Jack”-rabbit which had defied all at- 
tempts at capture by the officers of the Post, and the 
fleet pack of hounds at Fort Sill. Even “Old Jones” 
was chagrined, and, by way of excuse, declared em- 
phatically, “That ‘Jack’ is the fastest rabbit I ever | 


see!” 


On the following day we were invited to join ina} 
chase after this fleet and cunning animal; so with | 
half-a-dozen of the greyhounds and Jones to steady 
them, we started for the scene of many a discomfiture 
to man and horse and dog. | 

The rabbit's burrow was upon a bold knoll barren of 
trees or bushes, and with the exception of small tufts 


there were low, thick patches of prickly pear, that | 
favored the concealment of the mule-eared rabbit, 
whose ears blended with the large round discs of the 
cactus, and his dun colored body was easily hidden by 
the sun-burned stalks. 

At the foot of the knoll, skirting it in every direc- 
tion, about five hundred yards from the burrow, was a 
swale or low meadow. This bottom was covered with 
long, coarse grass or thatch, having clumps of thick 
chaparral, or wild plum bushes, scattered here and 
there upon its surface. We saw at a glance the reason 
why “Jack” was able to escape when pursued. 

Greyhounds run only by sight; should the rabbit get | 
a sufficient start of the dogs to gain the long grass or 
thickets in the swale, he was safe until he was routed 
out, when he could double back, and run swiftly for 
his burrow. Then, should the dogs get near enough, 
before he reached his burrow to cause him to double 
again, he could again make a cover in some of the 
numerous places that favored concealment. 

The old guide drew a few mellow notes from his 
horn, and his dogs bunched noiselessly about him, 
eager for the run. 


A Wide-Awake Rabbit. 





Dogs and men now carefully approached the burrow, 
so as not to startle the game too quickly, and thus 
give the dogs every advantage possible. Luckily, the 
rabbit was out taking the air of the crisp, bright 
morning. He had evidently heard the guide’s horn, 
which had ushered in his victory so often, and was 
ready for a race; for when we were within a hundred 
yards of the patch which marked his burrow, we saw 
the little form, so familiar to the dogs, crouching near 
a bunch of grass. The tall, thin ears were vibrating 
with excitement. A moment later the muscular legs 
gathered for a run. Then there was a bound, a 
rush, and in a whirl of dust, that almost enveloped 
him, the rabbit was off! 

Nothing was seen but his ears, the dust and a stub 
tail as he leaped over the cactus, and fairly flew along 
the bare, brown ridge. It was surprising to note the 
lightning like energy that pervaded this wonderful 
bunch of sinewy muscle and nerves. 

Searcely less quick did the dogs, led by “Old Brin- 
dle” and * Vie,” gather and respond to the movements 
of the game before them. It was a whirl of five hun 
dred yards. How “Jack” tore fer the swale! How 
the dust, grass and prickly pear thorns flew! Rabbit, 
dogs, dust and horsemen were mingled, and yet that 
misty form of ears, legs and tail led the way. 

It was as I expected. With a hundred yards the 
start, the cunning fellow reached the cover of the 
grass in the swale, and was lost to view. The dogs 
no longer seeing their game, stopped short in their 
tracks. There was a pause for a brief moment or 
two, and then the start was made to beat the rabbit 
out of the cover. 

Not thirty yards from where we had halted, the old 
fellow’s fan-like ears shot out like a streak of light, 
and again his active legs scratched clouds of dust. 
He now broke for his burrow, followed closely by the 
hounds. The dogs were not napping this time, and 
were plainly overhauling him at the three hundred 
yards stretch. 

Yes! Old Brindle was close upon the bunch of dust, 
ears and legs, when suddenly, like the flash from a 
reflecting piece of steel or glass, those ears gave an 
extra vibration, the legs poised seemingly in mid-air, 
and then, straight as the flight of an arrow from a 
bow, the cunning rabbit shot at an angle of ninety 
dogrees in the other direction, while old Brindle and 
the pack disappeared in the extra whirl of dust 
which “Jack” had flung in their faces. 

“Mr. Jack” had doubled, and was flying fully thirty | 
yards from the dogs, and this time away from his | 
hole. The pack, looking mean with discomfiture, 
gathered themselves upon their haunches, and flew | 
after the ever-flashing ears of the mist-like rabbit. 

Again and again did the powerful hounds almost 
overtake the fleeing animal, but each time he turned | 
like the flash of a meteor, and seattering débris all | 
over the tired pack, compel them to go on until they 
could gather, turn, and follow him. 

By this succession of doubling, he once more gained 
cover on the opposite side of the knoll. A second | 
and third time did we repeat the chase only to find | 
ourselves out-mancuvred, and to see the wily old fel- 
low, at last, regain his burrow in complete triumph | 
and satisfaction. ; 

The wisdom of his selection of the burrow’s loca- 
tion was apparent. With horses and dogs fagged out, | 
we withdrew, defeated. On three different days did | 
we try the metal of the hounds and our fleetest horses 
with this marvellous running machine, but without | 
success; and the old jackass rabbit near the Kee-chi | 
village at Fort Sill, Indian Territory, has not to my | 
knowledge been outwitted, or caught to this day, and 
I must say, that he deserves his triumph. 
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For the Companion. 


A KIND ACT. 


It is said—and with some justice—that the life led | 
by a politician tends to make a man worldly and self- 
ish. That it does not always kill sympathy and kind- 
ness in the heart was shown by a little incident that I 
witnessed in Washington not long since. 

I was coming out of a store, where I had been 
making some Christmas purchases, when I saw a 
hearse moving slowly along in the middle of the | 
street. 

It contained a small pine coffin, and was followed | 
on foot by a woman and a child, the latter about eight 
years of age. 

The woman’s face was sad and care-worn, and she | 
wore a shabby, rusty black dress, which had evidently | 
seen long service. The thin veil she wore did not 
conceal the tears which trickled down her face, and 
which she seemed too wretched to wipe away. 

The boy’s round, child-like face was blue with the | 
cold, his shoes were worn and broken, and his clothes 
were patched to such an extent that it seemed as if 
patching could go no further. 

He held his mother’s hand, and evidently shared 
her grief, for his eves were inflamed; but occasionally 
his gaze wandered from the small coffin to the shop- 
windows, gay with holiday goods, and a wistful look 
came on his face. 


heart aching for the sorrow of the poor woman, 
whose poverty forced her to follow her dead on foot 
to the grave, a handsome coupé came rapidly up the 
street. 

As it reached the hearse, a gentleman, whom I rec- 
ognized as a well-known politician, looked out of the 
window. He looked at the hearse, then at the woman 
and child; there was a moment’s hesitation, and then 
he spoke to the driver. The coupé stopped, and the 
man left it, and approaching the poor little woman, 
spake a few hurried words to her; then, not wait- 
ing for her reply, he helped her into the coupé, mo- 
tioned to the little boy to jump in after her, and with 
a brief order to the driver, turned away. 

Another moment and he had sprung on a passing 
street-car, and was gone. 

A glance into the coupé showed me that the poor 
little woman was sobbing as if her heart would break, 
and the child, with both arms about her, was vainly 
trying to calm her, evidently not understanding why 
she was moved so deeply. F. B. H. 


_— +o nants 
For the Companion. 
MOSSES. 


Children of lowly birth, 

Pitifully weak; 

Humblest creatures of the wood, 
To your peaceful brotherhood 
Sweet the promise that was given 
Like the dew from heaven: 

* Blessed are the meek, 

They shall inherit the earth.” 


Thus are the words fulfilled: 

Over all the earth 

Mosses find a home secure. 

On the desolate mountain crest, 
Avalanche plowed and tempest tilled, 
The quiet mosses rest; 

On shadowy banks of streamlets pure, 
Kissed by the cataract’s shifting spr 
For the bird's small foot a soft highway; 
For the weary and sore distressed 

In hopeless quest 

Of a fabulous golden fleece, 

Little sermons of peace. 

Blessed children of lowly birth— 

Thus they inherit the earth. 


WILLIS BoyD ALLEN. 
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For the Companion. 


AN ATTEMPT AT ROBBERY. 


In the fresh water ponds and brooks of New Eng- 
land, particularly the middle and northern portions, 
there is a fish which the boys call a “sucker” and 
which, in some localities, attains to a weight of three 
or four pounds. These suckers begin to “run,” as the 
saying is, just after the ice breaks up in the spring; 
and for a time, while the water is still cold, they offer 
a substitute on the dinner table for pickerel, trout | 
and bass. 

Hence it is the custom of the boys and young men, 
and sometimes the older men, to go “suckering” in 
the evening—provided with birch-bark torches and 
four-tined spears—and boisterous sport often results. 

The writer was one of the boys, who, in company 
with another ten-year-old lad, went to one of the 
“sucker brooks,” in the town in which we lived, one 
Saturday afternoon. It chanced to be a day when the 
suckers were passing up from the pond into the 
brook, and by blocking up a sluice way at the mouth 
of the brook, we prevented them from getting back 
into the pond. Rare sport followed for an hour or 
two, and we had, to show for it, two noble strings of 
fish, weighing nearly thirty pounds each. 

Slinging the strings over our shoulders on our 
spears, we then set off for home, proud as a couple of 
kings. 

We had to cross a high ridge of pasture land. On 
arriving at the summit, we were tired with our loads, 
and sat down ona ledge of rock to rest. While sitting 
here, my companion suddenly cried out, “Oh, see 
them two great hen-hawks sailing round up there!” 

Two big birds, hawks we thought they were, though 
they looked very large, were circling slowly far up | 
in the sky overhead. Boy-like we watched them, and 
soon discovered that they were approaching the 
ground, also that each had a white head. On even! 
wing, with searcely the perceptible flap of a pinion, 
they sailed around. 

“IT never saw such big hawks!” exclaimed Jimmy. 
“What do you suppose their sailin’ round us for?” 

““Maybe they want our suckers,” I said. 

“Wal, I believe they do,” cried Jimmy, “for I can 
see their eyes, peekin’ down at ’em!” 

He had no sooner spoken, than one of the hawks, 





Pee . 
| poising for an instant, suddenly flew toward us, and 


with aloud roar of its wings passed like a flash of 
light over our heads and mounted into the air again. | 
The next instant the other flew towards us, and then | 
the first one again. 

This continued for several moments; first one of the 
birds and then the other darted towards us. At each 
dive the bird came closer to our heads. We grew 
alarmed, but were determined not to lose our fish, and 
jumped up and began to brandish our sucker spears 
and strike at them as they flew at us. This show of 
resistance seemed only to exasperate the great birds. | 
They swooped closer, bissing loudly as they passed | 
our heads, and snapping their yellow bills. 

In striking at them we had both got some paces 
away from our fish; when suddenly with a still lower 
dive, one of the eagles, for such they were, seized my 
string in his claws and dragged it along the ground 
for anumber of rods, I, meantime, rushing after him, 
trying to give him a blow, but was unable to quite 
reach him. 

The bird had clutched two of the fish in his talons, 
and, tearing them off the string, he rapidly mounted 
into the air and sailed away with a triumphant 
scream. 

Hearing a clatter of stones anda loud scream be- 
hind me, I turned to see Jimmy doing battle with the 
other eagle which had swooped down upon him at 
the same moment that its mate assailed me. 

Jimmy had dealt it a tremendous blow with his 
spear, and knocked it down. It stood on the ground, 
with one wing trailing out, but screaming savagely 
and evidently ready for battle. 

Without further ado we both dashed at the robber, 
and beat him with our spears. But we found our 
match. The big bird met us fully half way, scream- | 
ing and jumping at us with the ferocity of a bull- | 
dog, and with every clutch of its talons tore out 


time than I have given to describe his attack, we found 
ourselves seratched and bleeding freely, with our 
jackets and trousers in strings. 

I had had quite enough of it, and backed off as fast 
as I could, thinking dubiously of what mother would 
say when I got home with my torn clothes. In fact, 
both of us were whimpering and the eagle still 
screaming. 

Seeing me on the retreat, Jimmy turned and ran, 
too. But the eagle followed him, and with an exul 
tant shriek, struck its claws into his back. There it 
hung, screaming loudly, and Jimmy running and 
crying. 

My heart was in my mouth, but seeing Jimmy’s 
danger, I plucked up courage and gave chase after 
them. We ran down through the rough pasture fora 
hundred yards or more, and then Jimmy cut the race 
short by tumbling over a cradle knoll. 

The eagle still clung to him, flapping its wings, but 
turned upon me as Tran up. With aswing of the 
long spear handle, I struck at it sidewise, and fortu 
nately hit its head with the iron shoulder of the 
tines. It tumbled over, stunned, and Jimmy jumping 
up, we both threshed and pounded it to death with 
the spear and the stones. 

We then’sat down and had our cry out, staunching 
the blood from our scratches—some of which were 
ugly cuts—and patching up our clothes so that we 
could look decent to go home. 

We then got our suckers, and I remember that we 
dragged the eagle after us with an alder withe. The 
folks at home pronounced it a pretty large specimen 
of a bald, or white-headed eagle; but Jimmy and I 
had supposed we were fighting a hen-hawk. The 
eagles were, of course, attracted by the smell of our 
fish. 
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For the Companion. 


NURSING IN SPECIAL DISEASES. 
By a Trained Nurse. 
Croup. 


There are two varieties of this disease so dreaded 
by mothers, membraneous and spasmodic croup. 

The first is comparatively rare, and if the child 
recovers, it seldom has another attack. The second 
is more common, and recurs at intervals in children 
who are subject to it. 

Membraneous croup often begins with the symp- 
toms of a bad cold. The childis feverish, thirsty and 
hoarse. The throat is sore, and the fever constantly 
increases. There is a hard cough and great difficulty 
in breathing. 

The first requisite in nursing this disease is not to 
allow the temperature of the room to fall below sev 
enty degrees. The air of the chamber must be kept 
warm and moist. If there 1s a fire, a kettle of water 
ean boil over it; if not, the water in the kettle must 


| be boiled by a spirit lamp. Some physicians recom. 


mend the inhaling of steam from pouring boiling 
water on uuslacked lime. 

In severe cases a blanket tent is made by stretching 
a blanket over the upper part of the bed, and raising 
it by means of chairs, so as to form an enclosure. 
Then the spout of the tea-kettle, in which there is 
water boiling, is slipped under one corner of the 
blanket, so that the tent may be filled with steam and 
the little sufferer can breathe in a warm, moist at- 
mosphere. If lime is used under a tent, the eyes 
should be protected by a soft, light bandage. Some- 
times the steam is inhaled by holding the face over a 
vessel of boiling water, and then the head should be 
covered with a woollen cloth enclosing the vessel to 
prevent the steam from escaping. 

When poultices are ordered, two narrow bags must 
be made of flannel and filled with hops and wheat 
bran in equal proportions, or with hops alone. These 
must be placed in a steamer over a pot of boiling 
water, and, when thoroughly heated, one of them 
applied to the throat. This will keep hot for some 
time, and supply the heat and moisture necessary to 
relax the throat without making the surrounding 
clothing very wet. If oiled silk can be procured, it 
will perfectly protect the clothing. In changing the 
poultices, one must be brought to the bedside before 
the other is removed from the throat, so that the 
throat may not be exposed for more than an instant. 

In giving @ warm bath, a bath-tub nearly filled with 
water, at a temperature directed by the doctor, should 
be placed at the side of the bed, the night-dress 
removed and the little patient, wrapped in a small 
blanket, gently placed in it. Hot water must be added 
as the water grows colder, as necessary, and when 
the bath is over, the hot, wet blanket must be un. 


| folded and the child lifted out into a warm, dry one, 


and rubbed with warm towels. 

If the feet only are to be bathed, the child need not 
be taken out of bed. Place a small tub of water on 
the bed with a rubber sheet, or thickly folded blanket 
under it, draw the child’s knees up, and, moving the 
tub into a convenient position, put the feet in it, the 
child lying on its back. 

When there is much restlessness, the poor little suf 


| ferer can be held in the arms, if warmly wrapped in 


flannel, and rocked and soothed as much as possible. 
The strength must be sustained by the strongest 


| liquid food, beef juice, milk and white of eggs, the 


whites of three eggs toa pint of milk well shaken 
together, or a raw egg beaten very light with a little 
sugar. The treatment prescribed must be faithfully 
curried out, or it will be unavailing. 

Spasmodic croup is a much less dangerous form, 
and is seldom fatal. It is hereditary in some families, 
and the victims are delicate, nervous children. Those 


| subject to it should be guarded from exposure, and 
| their diet regulated to keep the digestive organs in a 


healthy condition. When there is a croupy cough 


they should not be allowed to go out of doors. 


In the beginning of an attack, an emetic often 


gives relief, syrup of ipecac may be used. A cloth 


wrung out of hot water, sprinkled with turpentine, 
and bound on the throat is beneficial. If there is 
much smarting when the turpentine is removed, cover 


| the place with a soft, linen rag thickly spread with 


corn starch. 

The symptoms soon yield to treatment; but the 
child should be kept in the house for a few days, and 
watched to prevent the return of an attack It is 
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not infectious, as membraneous croup is thought to | 
be. When a child dies of the latter disease, no other 
child should be allowed to come near it, and the rooms 
where it has been ill must be carefully disinfected. 


ELIZABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 
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MUTES OF ALASKA. 


These people have no name as a race, but merely 


producing the purest and strongest flavors. 


makers he supposed they named their goods after an 
equally famous breed of poultry, because they set so well, | 
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Seanaiavitee Causes and Cure, sent free. 
MCALYVIN, Lowell, Mass., 


By J.H. ' 
14 years City Treasurer.[ Adv. 


- — 
Thurber, Whyland & Co. sell strictly pure 
Flavoring Extracts only, distilled by a special process, 
(Adv. 


iin 
A buyer of a pair of the famous Plymouth Rock $3 
Pants, pleased with his purchase, recently wrote the 





designate themselves as Mutes, a word which means 
“dweller at or upon.” A person born at the village 
of Tigerach is a Tigerach Mute, and so on. In ap. 
pearance they resemble the Mongolian type, having 
prominent cheek-bones, oblique eyes, and straight, 
coarse black hair. If it were not for the thick layer 
of dirt covering their faces, their complexion would | 
be almost white, and this, with their brown, spark- 
ling eyes, and white teeth, would render them very 
agreeable to the sight. 

A belief in the presence of evil spirits constitutes 
their only religious idea. There are among them | | 





individuals called toonrachs, who perform the general 
offices of ‘“‘medicine men.” If a person is ill before 
the whaling season opens, the toonrach is called upon 
to exercise his skill in driving the evil spirits from 
the body of the sick person, and from the sea, that | 
the whales or seals may arrive. 

His operations in almost every case are the same. 
After a long silence, he suddenly begins to roll his 
eyes, while convulsive shakes penetrate his frame; 
he gives utterance to groans and sighs, intermingled | 
with sentences pertaining to the subject in hand. 

During his performance, a continuous beating of 
drums is kept up, and he falls, at the 
efforts, into actual paroxysms. 


of his 
Froth exudes from 
and roll, and his face is 
contorted. After a period of rest, he regains his 
composure, begins again his interrupted smoking, 
and receives his pay for the services performed. 

Some curious superstitions are to be found among 
the Mutes. If one of them is ill, iron tools, such as | 
axes or knives, cannot be used in the house. | 

When a man dies, his sled, broken in pieces, is 
placed upon his grave, with furs, spears and_ rifles. 
If he has killed many whales, the long jaw-bones of 
the balaena are placed over him in an upright posi- 
tion, to mark the spot. 

The Mutes are accustomed to make a large circuit 
in passing the resting-place of the dead, and will on 
no account touch anything which has been once de- 
posited at a funeral. 


close 


his mouth, his eyes glare 
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It would be well if some absolute standard existed 
as regards perfectly temperate habits among boys. | 
The United States Navy is especially exacting in its 
requirements of young candidates. It takes annually 
into its service a large number of apprentice boys, 
who are sent all over the world, and taught to be 
thorough sailors. The Government aims at develop- 
ing them in all possible directions, believing that the 
more intelligent a man becomes, the better sailor will 
he be. 


SMOKING AMONG BOYS. | 
| 


There is no lack of candidates for these positions. 
Hundreds of boys apply, but many are rejected be- 
cause they cannot pass the physical examination. 
Major Houston of the Marine Corps, who is in charge 
of the Washington Navy Yard barracks, is authority 
for the statement that one-fifth of all the boys exam- 
ined are rejected on account of heart-disease. | 

His first question to a boy who desires to enlist is, 
“Do you smoke?” 

The invariable reponse is, ‘‘No, sir;’’ but the 
tale discoloration of the fingers at once 
truth. 

Pie surgeons say that cigarette-smoking by boys 
produces heart-disease, and that, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, the rejection of would-be appren- | 
tices, on account of this defect, comes from excessive | 
use of the milder form of the weed. 

This is a discouraging statement, made as it is by | 
those who have every opportunity of judging from | 
actual statisties. If boys thus early ape the vices of | 
men, one can scarcely expect cleanly living from them 
in maturity. The maxim of a quaint “old. farmer 
might well be adopted by them, homely as is its 
pl ww asing ; 

“Begin well, keep on well, and you'll be sure to 
come out well. 
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DUTCH CARE OF BIRDs. 


fhe worthy Dutchmen who settled on the banks of 
the Hudson were more hospitable to birds than their 
descendants have shown themselves to be. They not 
only let the birds alone, but encouraged them to build 
their nests about the houses. These wise settlers knew 
that the birds would pay for their protection by feed- 
ing on the insects that swarm in a new country. 

Each large Dutch house had a portico, floored like 
a room, open at the sides, with seats all around. 
Above was a slight roof, painted like an awning, or a 
covering of lattice-work, over which a transplanted 





|230 MELODIES OF ALL NATIONS, 


EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


The best Waist ever made for 


Ladies, Misses, Children & Infants. 


For full particulars see large adver- 
tisement in PREMIUM LIST for 1886, 
or address 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass, 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS. 


= FAvORT TTS sic” oc, AND 


HENRY F, MILLER & SONS PIANO CO., 
Association Building, 1428 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 

SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CUSTOM MADE PANTS $3. 


Send 6 cents for Sam- 
ples of Cloths from 
which we will make 
to measure, 2 pair of 


The Celebrated 


Bay State Pants, 


For $3. 


If you cannot wait, send 
size of waist. hip, in- 
side leg measure, to- 
gether with $3,and 35 
cents for express, and 
Say What color you prefer, and we will send the pants to 
your address, neatly boxed, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Reference: American Express Company, Boston. 


BAY STATE PANTS CO.. 32 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


BANJO MUSIC. 


230 EASY MELODIES, 50 CTS. 
Hitchcock’s Banjo Collection, 
— CONTAINING 









Compiled and Arranged by Frank B. Converse, 

“The Premier Banjoist of the World.” 

MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 50 CENTS. \ 

Address, BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
Sun Building, 166 Nassau St., N. Y. 









9,000,000 


worn during 


the past six 
years. 
This marvel- 


ous success is 
due— 

1st.—To the | 
superiority of | 
Coraline over | 
all other ma- | 
terials, as a} 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
B prices. 

Avoid dias imitations ade of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 

“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 

is printed on inside of stecl cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York City. 


“OPPOSITION ONLY MAKES THIS CAT GROW. 








wild grape-vine spread its luxuriant leaves. 

Here hundreds of little birds domesticated, occu- 
pying a small shelf built round the portico, where 
they were as sacred as the household gods of the 
Romans. Children and slaves were taught to regard 
them as the good genii of the family, who were to 
be cherished, but not disturbed. 

In clearing the ground for a house, a tree was 
always left in the middle of the back yard for the use 
of the birds. The negroes, quick to imitate their 
masters, used old hats to form asylums for their little 
feathered friends. The deal fences were also utilized 
by the negroes to furnish homes for the birds. On 
the stakes, to which the deals were nailed, were stuck 
the skeleton heads of horses and cattle, the jaws being 
tixed in the poles so that the skulls should be upper- 
most. 

In those days there were no pot-hunters. The 
small birds were so tame, that when the family were 
breakfasting or drinking tea in the airy portico—a 
summer custom—they constantly glided over the table 
with some insect to feed their young chirping above. 
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PAYING A FEE. 


Stories of the discharge of a debt of gratitude are 
always honorable to both parties concerned. They 
also raise our estimate of humanity at large. 


During the cholera epidemic in Nashville, Tenn., 
the late Dr. Bowling attended an old blind negro, 
who eked out an existence by playing the flute at the 
street-corners. 

He recovered, and with a heart overflowing with 
gratitude, he took his flute and sat under the doctor’s 
room window and played it the whole night 
ong. 

Of all the large fees he ever received, the doctor 
said this was the largest.—Medical Record. 








AST YEAR 
WE HAD 


A VERY BIG CAT- 


ALOGUE, but now we have two. 

T 1 contains 192 large pages of STAMPING 
PATTERNS only, showing about 5,000 of the new- 
est designs, many of which are original with us. 

T 2 contains illustrated instructions for 
Kensington Painting, Lustre Painting. Lava Work, 
Tapestry Painting, Drawn Work, Honiton and 
Point Lace Makin Iridescent Painting, Paris 
Tinting, Tissue lower Making, Embroidery 
Stitches, Alliance Embroidery, etc., etc., with 





numerous engravings showing all that is newest and 
best in Fancy Work and Novelties in Decoration. 


Price of either of these books, 25 cents. 


Bentley's Art Needlework, 


12 West 14th St., New York. 


In ordering please mention whether Part 1 or Part 2 is 
wanted, or enclose 50 cents for both. 
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3 PILLS 
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OUR DRUCCIST 


Says: When a customer asks 
for THE BEST Spring Medi- 
cine I invariably recommend 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


» 27 






From A. 8. Putnam, Druggist 
Boston, Mass.: 

“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, in my opinion, 
has no equal as a blood purifier. Itis a 
standard medicine; as much so as any 
pharmaceutical preparation in my store. 
T have sold this remedy for many years, 
and it always gives perfect satisfaction 
to my customers. It is made of the best 
ingredients, from a formula of extraordi- 
nary merit, well known to physicians 
and druggists. For the cure of scrofula, 
stomach, liver, and kidney troubles, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the most popular 
and effective remedy in use. I sell more 
of it than of all other Sarsaparillas.” 

From F. & E. Bailey & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 

“Having sold <Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
since it was first pk weed upon the mar- 
ket, we can say, after an experience 
covering a quarter of a century, that we 
have yet to learn of-a case where it has 
failed to give satisfaction. Its merits 
are fully established.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


no by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by — 


Park St., 


C 


FOO, 


ai 


Copyrighted. 


Price $1; 


Colds, Coughs, Bronchitis, 


And other affections of the Throat or Lungs, are speedily cured by the use of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. This medicine is an anodyne expectorant, potent in its 
action to check the a:lvance of disease, allaying all tendency to Inflammation and 
Consumption, and speedily restoring health to the atilicted. 

“Last December I suffered severely 
from Bronchitis. My physician advised 
me to take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
which I did. The first dose relieved, 
and less than_a bottle of this medicine | bottle of the Pectoral cured me.”’ —A. J. 
cured me.’ — E. D. Piper, Elgin, Il. Eidson, M. D., Middletown, Tenn. 


LUNG COMPLAINTS. 


“T have no hesitation in saying that I| ‘About three 


six bottles, $5, 





**Avyer’s Cherry Pectoral once saved 
my life. I had aconstant Cough, with 
Night Sweats, became greatly reduced 
in flesh, and was declining rapidly. One 


years ago, as the re- 


regard Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral as the! sult of a bad Cold, I had a Cough, 
best remedy, within my knowledge, for | from whieh I could get no relief until 
the cure of Colds, Chronic Bronchitis,| I) commenced using Ayer’s Cherry 
Coughs, and all diseases of the Throat! Pectoral. One bottle of this medicine 


” 


and Lungs. 


— M. A. Rust, M. D., South | effected a complete cure.”’— 
Paris, Me. 


| Ironton, Mich. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. 
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PEARS SOAP 


NO ll am ‘soar h 


J. 


Tooley, 


Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


QURIOUS ADVERTISEMENT OF 100 YEARS AGO 
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Comely dames. brave squires, pretty litle misses 
. & smatt little masters, _ use 


PEARS: SOAP 


Pears~Soapmater to ye King 
PearsSoap can be bought ab all ye shops 


PEARS’ SOAP—The Great English Complexion Soap—is sold throughout the 
United States and in all other parts of the World, and its praiscs 
are heard and echoed everywhere. 
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NEGRO ELOQUENCE. 


Negroes sometimes express themselves as felici- 
tously as do the Irish. Here is a case copied from a 
Texas paper. Some time ago one of Texas’ widely 
known statesmen, who is now dead, was passing 
along a street in Dallas, when an old colored man, 
who had once belonged to him, approached, took off 
his hat, and passed a hand over his white wool as he 
asked: 


“Marster, gin de ole man fifty cent.” 

“Dan, you are a robber.’ 

“How?” asked the astonished darkey, opening his 
eyes around which rough-shod age had walked. 

“Didn’t you see me put my hand in my pocket?” 

“Yes, sah.” 

“Well, you old rascal, you rob me of the pleasure 
of giving you money without being asked.” 

The old man received a dollar. Bowing almost to 
the ground, while tears came out, and coursed through 
the aged prints around his eyes, he replied : 

“Marster, wid, wid such a heart as you hab, and 
wid Abraham and Isaac and de Lord on your side, I 
don’t see what can keep you out of heaven.” 





































+o 
THE WRONG DAYS. 


Kenneth, aged six, and Philip, his brother, two 
years older, asked permission of their mother to go 
out for a little walk on Sunday afternoon. 


“Yes, you may go,” she said, “if you will not forget 
that it is Sunday, and will walk quietly, as you 
should.” 

The boys went out, and returned soon. 

“Q mamma,” said Kenneth, running to his mother, 
“Philip didn’t do at all as you said. He acted just 
like Monday and Tuesday all the time.” 


+e - 
NOT PARTICULAR. 


An Irishman sitting in a barber’s chair fell asleep. 
His head dropped so low that he could not be shaved. 


The barber, shaking the sleeper, said, sharply, 
“Look here, I can’t possibly shave you unless you 
hold your head higher.” 

To which the sleepy man replied, coolly, “Ah, well, 
coot me hair, thin.”—E.rcchange. 
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Foreign ‘Stamps, from 25 countries, a choice 
mixed pkt., Lic. G.F. White,Preston Hollow,N.Y. 
FOREIGN Stam 
varieties, l0c, F. P. 


Ri Australia, etc., le, :105 
INC ENT, Chatham, N.Y. 

NVISIBLE INK, sample, and how to read it, 3e.; 
bottle, 25c, C, SCHILLING, 122 Olive St., St. Louis,Mo, 


VOREIGN Stamps. Agents wanted to s¢ : spproval 
shee tsone vom. 25 pe rect. GRE EN N &C On, ord, Mass. 


in Confederate Money sent for 25e., 5 OT or $60 for 
10¢c, List showing premium paid for rare U.S. 
coins, 10¢,'T. 8. CRAYTON, JR., Anderson, 8. C. 











DO NOT STAMMER 
BUT SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 
DOUGLAS McCALLUM, 


ll EAsT Mri STREET, NEW YORK. 


13-14-15 DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 
All combinations can be followed to a 
satisfactory solution. Price, 25 Cents. 























CJ Biagonal Puzzle Co. Boston, Mass. 
Largest Stock of Delaware 
in America, also 1,000,000 
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Why have Vineyardists used 3,000,000 of my Vines 
in 5 years? Send trial order, and you will know why. 
Address, A. 8. WATSON, Westfie ld, € hautq. Co., N.Y. 
Newspi ipe r size, $44. Type set- 
ting easy; printed directions, 
Send 2 st’ps for catalogue, pres- 
CARDS ses, type, cards, &c., to fac tory, 
BILIOUSINE A two-cent ‘stamp sent to SNOW 
& EARLE, Providence, R. 1., will 
obtain by mail a “trial package” of Biliousine, a sure 
cure for Headache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, /ndi- 
all troubles which arise from disordered stomach, 
A DA in your own 
to town selling 
the Nickel Tidy 
ga Every fain- 
ily buys them. Sample and / 
16¢. in Ze. stamps. W. Hasselbach, Ror "S ol. Sandusky,O, 
Saw Her in Violet Time "and 60 pleces full 
sheet music size, with Songs, Marches, W: altze *8, etc., 
all for Le. ** WHITE WINGS” and 100 songs, words, 
and music, 8c. 114 pieces of | Am Music, withe alls 
money refun'd.L “HATHAWAY, 339 W ash.St., Boston, Mz 1, Mass. 
Too varietign. AlsoSmall Frults. Quality unsurpassed, 
ad arranted true. Very che sample vines mailed for 150. PF | 
N. 

















50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 


Manly Purity 


No tongue nor pen can do justice to the esteem in | 
which the CUTICURA REMEDIES are held by the thou- | 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made | 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, 
with loss of hair. 


CUTICURA, the great skin cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite skin beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to serofula. 


James E, Richardson, Custom House, New Orleans, 
on oath says: “In 1870 Scrofulous Ulcers broke out on 
my body until | was a mass of corruption. Everything 
known to the medical faculty was tried in vain, I be- 
came a mere wreck, At times could not lift my hands 
to my head, could not turn in bed; was in constant 
pain, and looked upon life as acurse. No relief or cure 
in ten years. In 1880 I heard of the CUTICURA REME- 
DIES, used them, and was perfectly cured.” 

Sworn to before U. 8S. Com. J. D. CRAWFORD. 





Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $l. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 


¢F Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 


PLES, black-heads, chapped and oily skin pre- 
vented by CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 


PI 








and Beauty. 


1 gratefully acknowledge a cure of Eczema, or Salt 
Rheum, on head, neck, face,arms and legs for seventeen 
years; not able to walk, except on hands and knees, for 
one year; not able to help myself for eight years. Tried 
hundreds of remedies; doctors pronounced my case 
hopeless; permanently cured by the CUTICURA REME- 
DIES. 

“WILL McDONALD, 
2342 Dearbon Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Through the medium of one of your books, received 
through Mr. Frank T. Wray, Druggist, Apollo, Pa., I 
became acquainted with your CUTICURA REMEDIES, 
and take this opportunity to testify to you that their use 
has permanently cured me of one of the worst cases of 
blood poisoning, in connection with erysipelas, that I 


incurable by some of the best physicians in our county. 
I take great pleasure 


couraged to give your CUTICURA REMEDIES a trial, 
P. 8. WHITLINGER, 
FRANK T. WRAY. 


Leechburg, Pa, 


Reference: Druggist, Apollo, Pa. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 


HANDS “ 





soft, white, and free from chaps, by using 
CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP, 


12 Imported Em- 
bossed Easter 
Cards, 4x in. 

. 8S. ROCKAFELLAR, Somerville, N.J. 


EASTER CARDS 


2c. 100 for $1.75. D 


PLANTS BY MAIL 


12 Verbenas, or 12 Pansies, 
or 3 Verbenas, 3 Pansies, 
1 Rose, 





1 Feverfew, 1 Ox- 


alis, 1 Chrysanthemum, 1 Heliotrope, and 
FLOWER SEEDS AT RETAIL AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Catalogue Free. iS, Binghamton, N.Y, 


GROUP REMEDY known that 


will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 
this medicine has used it in his oere ate practice for the 
yast twenty years, and in every case of any kind of 
Creep it has never failed to cure. The remedy i- 
tasteless and perfectly harmless, containing no poison or 
deleterious drugs. Sample with directions se nt 
free by mail. Price 50 cents a box. Four dollars pex 
dozen. C. A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N.Y. 


YIELDS To EVERY MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. 


Owing to the Diagonal 
Elasticity of the Qoth 
(which our patents cover 
exclusively) will fit first 
time worn. Requires 
no breaking in. Money 
returned by seller af- 
ter being worn 10 days 
if not found the most 
PERFECT FITTING, 
Healthful & Comfertable 
Corsets ever worn. See 
that the Oey stamp 
is on inside of Corset. 
Sold by all dealer 
3 Price by mail, 1.35 
and upwards. Mention this pap’ or, 
CROTTY BROS., Chicago, / |. 


+ WOVEN WIRE FENCING 


80c. PER ROD. 





The only 
medicin: 
















: sted Wire Rope Selva 
All wid aumanni ar Bold by us or any de: alet in thisline 
Th M Se + W tg eg eee Coe 
e cMViullen oven re Fenc 0. 
Beltemalgn W. Lake St., balan er Ositte” 


Se = OLUB<=, 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of givingas Pre- 
miums to those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c, Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts, to 75 cts. per pound, We doa ver y large Tex 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to % 








have ever seen, and this Sfter having been pronounced | ° 


in forwarding to you this testi- 


monial, unsolicited as it is by you, in order i 
others suffering from similar maladies may be en- 





CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ‘ASTHMA, 
HAY FEVER & CATARRH. 


T have a newly-invented means of cure for these dis- 
eases, the novelty and effectiveness of which is attracting 
wide attention, and is suecessful beyond all precedent, 
even in very aggravated cases. Particulars will be sent 
to any who favor me with their address. 

DR. W. F. SEMPLE, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


PILES 
CURED 


OR MONEY 
_REFUNDED. 


WILBUR’S 


OCeETA 


F ta finest =i HE. for family use. 
uires no boiling. Invaluable _ Dyspeptics 
aa Shildren.g 1.0. of your dealers,or send 10stamps 


Jor triaican. HQ, WILBUR & SONS Philadelphia, 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


COLLAR 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. AND PAIR OF CUFFS 





90 out of every 100 cases on our 
records have been permanently cured 
bs _ Coleman’s Specific. Nearly 

ery case is relieved, and 18 Years’ ex- 
we rience enables us to guarantee a cure, 
or the money will be refunded. Purely 
Vegetable. Mailed on receipt of price, 
$1 per box. Send full particulars of case 
and 5e., and we will mail special direc- 
tions, with sample trial-box. Coleman 
Medical Co. 520 State St., New Haven, -w Haven,Ct. 
































PRESS, $3. Circular size, $8, 
4 f RIN 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
gestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, and 
Agents’ list by mail 
Meste. Ti ime” an es full 
and figures comple te, 25c. Satisfaction guaranteed, or 
a) 
scriptive price list free. Lewis BR ROESCH, Fredonia, 
SIMPLIFIED. 


OOKKEEPING (WAGGENER’S.) |] 


Mailed on receipt . ot pes e, $1.00. Send 
for Circular, ©, EACON, Publisher, 
1027 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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, ought to be | 
in the hands | 

of ever 

youth. Price, only ®1, post-paid, or $1.50 for Combf- 
nation offer, as in COMPANION, March I7th. Send 
10 cents for copy of our Magazine and Circulars, 
Take an agency and make money. See our advertise- 
ment . COMPANION, PREMIUM NUMBER. Address 
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Chrysanthenmms, #1; 25 
by mail, prepaid, or > ibe above 115 plants | 
by express, BS. Offer r aood only to April 20, 
1887. Catalogue i if you mention Com- 
PANION. C, E LEN, Brattleboro’, 
Vermont. cares this, as it will not 
appear in next issue. 
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INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMICAL. 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 
for Illustrated Catalogue, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 


HAYWARD HAND-GRENADE 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Cannot get out of order! 
Cannot 
Always ready! 
Always ‘eliable ! 


Agents wanted everywhere. 


HAYWARD HAND-GRENADE CO., 


407 Broadway, New York. 


BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


Delicious, Nourishing, Absolutely Pure. 
Costing less than one cent a cup. 














olds 
oughs 
rou 


are surely cured by 


Perry Davis? 








CLUB ORDERS each day. 
Premiums, with $5, 
SETs wit th’$10 orders, 


SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
and $10 orders 
pre CORATED TE 









pie ces, or 
crdern, anda He s' 
s argest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and ¢ ‘oftee business, in Boston, Send 
rostal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 

*rice and Premium List of 96 pages, containing also 
le ash Prices for our Premiums, at less than Whole- 
sale Prices. TEA 


801 Washington St. Boston, Mass. _ 





— 
COMPANY. 


~~ 





ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA 
Largest in the World! 
ALSO ISSUES THE 
BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
$t,000 A DAS. 























THE GREAT AT CHI NA TEA co 


Give away as premiums to oe furnishing clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEE, inner, Tea, 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc. VHIT LP 
of 46 and 68 pieces with #10 and $12 
»yrated TEA SETS of 44 and 56 pie 
with 12 ad $15 order STEM - WINDING 
4 ISS WATCHES 5 orders, GOLD- 
BAND or Moss-Rose Tea § pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces 20 orders. 
Send us your address and me ntion This | paper; we will 
mail you our Club Book, cont: tining a complete Premium 
and Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co 
210 State Street, Boston, Mass. 























RAVEN GLOSS 


Absolutely the best. 
new, not varnished. 


Makes ladies’ shoes !ook 
Ask any reliable dealer. 


Do not be persuaded by interested dealers to take 
%. ¥. 


anything else. Burron & Ort.iry, Mfrs., 











For Beauty of Polish, > —- Labor, Cleanli- 
ness. Durability and ‘Cheapness, U ualled. 
MORSE BROS., Propricters. Cantor, Mass. 














